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Preface 

Edwin  ray  hunter  was  born  June  20,  1890,  in  New  Salem,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  early  schooling  was  in  country  schools  in  southern  Illinois. 
Between  high  school  and  college,  he  taught  one  year  in  a  country  school 
(one  room,  nine  grades),  and  he  well  remembers  looking  for  Halley's  Comet 
on  the  two-mile  walk  from  his  boarding  place  to  the  school  in  that  spring 
season.  In  the  fall  of  1910  he  entered  Greenville  College  in  Illinois.  After 
his  freshman  year,  he  transferred  to  Maryville  College.  For  two  years  after 
his  graduation  he  taught  elsewhere— Evansville  Junior  College  (Wisconsin) 
1914-15;  East  St.  Louis  (Illinois)  High  School,  1917-18.  In  1917  he  took 
his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  1925  his  Ph.D.  And  from  his 
return  to  Maryville  as  Head  of  the  English  Department  in  1918  until  his 
retirement  in  1960,  he  was  a  central  figure  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  college.  As  Dean  of  Curriculum  from  1930  to  1956,  he  developed 
first  the  Honors  Program  and  eventually  the  Independent  Study  Program 
which  now  involves  all  Maryville  students  in  their  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  which  has  stimulated  and  undergirded  the  preparation  for  advanced 
study  on  the  part  of  many. 

Dr.  Hunter  never  allowed  his  administrative  and  scholarly  interests  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  teaching.  Generations  of  students  have  been  inspired 
by  his  classes.  On  the  foundation  laid  by  President  Samuel  T.  Wilson, 
himself  a  master  of  systematic  thinking  and  discourse,  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
veloped the  course  in  rhetoric  and  logic— "Systematic  Discourse"— to  which 
so  many  Maryville  students  owe  whatever  order  and  precision  they  have  in 
speech  and  writing.  His  advanced  courses  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  the 
History  of  the  English  Language,  and  Modern  Poetry  were  "musts"  for 
every  English  major  as  well  as  for  many  others. 

Dr.  Hunter's  articles  on  Shakespeare,  the  American  language,  and  poetic 
theory  have  appeared  in  important  journals  and  are  cited  as  authoritative 
by  critics  and  scholars.  His  scholarship  has  placed  him  in  demand  as  a 
visiting  professor  in  summers  at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  George  Pea- 
body  College,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Duke  University.  His 
book,  Shakspere  and  Common  Sense  (1954)  sums  up  his  direct  and  sensi- 
ble approach  to  literary  criticism. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  bring  out  this  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
When  talking  about  a  popular  teacher,  we  are  always  in  danger  of  senti- 
mentalizing. We  tend  to  replace  the  man  by  an  abstraction  of  our  own 
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creation.  The  poems  help  us  to  avoid  that,  preserving  for  us  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  medium,  the  authentic  flavor  of  the  man. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  their  tone,  the  way  in  which  they  preserve  the 
timbre  and  shape  of  the  original  voice.  Authenticity  of  tone  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  all  true  poetry.  These  poems  convey  Dr.  Hunter's  tone— 
warm,  deep,  gruff,  at  times  a  bit  impatient.  But  not  without  the  constant 
possibility  of  humor.  The  tone  of  these  poems  is  the  tone  that  many  of  us 
know  belongs  also  to  Chaucer,  Falstaff,  or  Sir  Toby. 

But  within  the  unity  of  tone,  there  is  astonishing  variety  of  theme, 
form,  and  style.  Dr.  Hunter  is  as  elusive  as  he  is  constant.  Part  of  the  variety 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  span  of  time  over  which  the  poems  were 
written.  Like  other  poets,  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  sensitive  to  changes  in 
poetic  idiom.  Much  of  his  early  poetry,  for  example,  shows  its  indebted- 
ness to  E.  A.  Robinson.  It  is  evocative,  heavily  adjectival,  somewhat 
brocaded.  Later,  his  poems  take  on  the  lean  toughness  of  imagism— though 
never  the  thin  intellectualism  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  There  is  always  an  Elizabethan 
robustness  in  Dr.  Hunter's  poetry. 

As  anyone  who  knows  the  author  would  suppose,  there  has  been  little 
to  edit  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Hunter  has  known  exactly  what  he  wanted 
published.  The  title,  the  order,  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  on  the  page, 
are  his,  just  as  the  poems  themselves.  Ours  has  been  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  manuscript  take  shape  in  print  and  of  working  with  Raymond  I. 
Brahams,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Hunter's  other  colleagues  at  Maryville  to  see  that 
copies  of  the  volume  reached  the  hands  of  his  many  friends. 

John  H.  Fisher 
15  April  1964  Delbert  L.  Earisman 
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Night  Time 


IGHT  time  and  moonlight, 

Soft  radiant  gleam; 
Night  time  and  star  light, 

Silvery  beam; 
Night  time  and  moonlight  and 

Star  light  together. 
Mingled  in  mellowest  sheen. 

Life  time  and  friendship. 

Strong  deathless  tie; 
Life  time  and  worry  and 

Sorrow  will  die; 
Life  time,  nor  death  time,  nor 

Aught  doth  it  matter; 
God  ruleth  all  from  on  high. 

May,  1911 


Pansies 

("And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 
—Ophelia's  Song,  Hamlet,  IV,  v,  177) 

A.  HOUGHTS  of  the  morning,  when  the  diamond  dew 

Lay  on  the  loved  old  garden  back  at  home, 
Lay  on  the  pansies,  dark-faced  trusting  friends. 
Breathing  their  fragrance  in  their  perfect  bloom. 

Thoughts  of  the  evening,  when  the  coral  lights 
Play  fitful  fancies  down  the  twilight  west. 

When  graying  shadows  touched  the  pansy  heads. 
And  wooing  zephyrs  nodded  them  to  rest. 

Thoughts  of  the  night,  when  the  moon's  mellow  sheen 
Lay  like  a  magic  mantle,  star-inwrought. 

On  pansies  in  the  urn  beside  the  well, 

Ah,  yes,  there's  pansies,  pansies  that's  for  thoughts. 

September,  1913 


In  May 


("Im  Mai,  im  Mai, Nun  aber  ist's  vorbei." 

— Hauptmann,  "Die  Versunkene  Glocke") 

JLT  was  in  May,  in  sunny  gladsome  May, 
When  only  fleecy  filaments  of  cloud 
Crossed  the  sun's  face  and  scarce  endured  its  ray; 
And  shadows  lengthened  toward  the  twilight  West. 
But  May's  no  more!  The  light  that  gladdened  May 
Has  dulled  and  dimmed,  as  deeper  clouds  have  pressed 
Close  in  and  hid  the  sun  that  made  it  May. 

Oh  May  that  was!  Oh  May  that  ne'er  shall  be! 
Oh  dear  glad  May,  I  live  thy  lightsome  hours 
Again  in  Memory's  sacred  cloistered  walls. 
And  scarce  am  ware  that  all  their  joy  is  yours. 
In  your  far  flight  adown  the  lengthening  years. 

Say  is  it  fancy.  May,  that  in  your  glow. 

It  may  be  in  a  time  a  little  gone. 

That  sunsets  wore  a  rarer  tint  for  me; 

And  song  birds  sang  a  sweeter  gladder  strain; 

That  Nature  wore  a  warmer  smile  for  me, 

And  men  were  truer,  and  the  world  more  fair? 

Say  was  it  all  thy  magic,  gentle  May, 
That  flooded  perfect  night  with  softened  noon; 
That  dewed  the  roses  fragrant  in  their  sleep; 
And  stirred  the  breezes  into  whispered  tune; 
That  bade  the  quiet  waters  softer  creep; 
And  made  the  willows  ever  lower  weep? 

If  it  were  magic.  May,  that  magic's  fled. 
And  all  the  power  of  that  rare  May  is  o'er; 
For  all  the  fairest  hope  then  stirred  is  dead, 
And  dead  forever,  quickening  nevermore. 
Ah,  'twas  in  May,  in  sunny  gladsome  May, 
And  gone  is  May,  returning  nevermore. 

February,  1914 


Tears 


(Translated  from  Hauptmann, 
"Die  Versunkene  Glocke,"  I,  638-646) 


Rautendelein. 

A  simple  little  clear  hot  drop- 
Ah,  there!  Look  at  it  there! — 


Nickelmann. 

Damn!  It  is  beautiful; 

I'll  take  it  home  and  put  it  in 

A  little  rosy-hearted  shell  for  you. 

Rautendelein. 

Well here  I  lay  it  on  the  fountain  rim- 

What  is  it,  pray? 

Nickelmann. 

A  lovely  diamond! 
One  needs  but  look  within, 
There's  mirrored  all  the  pain, 
And  all  the  joy  of  worlds  in  such  a  gem. 
'Tis  called  a  tear. 

Rautendelein. 

A  Tear! Ah,  how  it  shines! 

Is  this  a  tear  that  I  have  wept! 

And  now,  I  too  shall  know  what  tears  are! 

Speak  to  me! 

June,  1914 


Someone  Else 


("If  I  be  dear  to  someone  else " 

—Tennyson,  "Maud") 

JLf  someone  smiles,  when  suddenly  I  come. 
No  matter  what  companions,  what  the  case, 
And  lifts  a  pair  of  welcoming  eyes  to  me, 

My  heart  beats  joy 

for  I  am  dear  to  someone  else. 

If  someone  grieves,  but  when  I  pitying  come. 
Looks  up  and  sighs  relief  and  clasps  my  hand. 
And  thanks  me  with  dumb  lips  but  speaking  eyes, 

My  heart  is  glad 

for  I  am  dear  to  someone  else. 

If  someone's  eyes  dim  when  we  say  farewell. 
And  parting  hand-touch  lingers  on  my  sense, 
And  someone's  voice  chokes  at  the  last  goodbye, 

I  find  it  sweet 

sweet  to  be  dear  to  someone  else. 

If  when  I  face  the  sterner  things  of  life,  ^i 
I  stand  alone  against  the  world  of  men, 
I  catch  the  approving  glance  of  someone's  eye,'^ 

Then  I  am  strong — — 

for  I  am  dear  to  someone  else.  ■■$^"' 

And  all  the  highways  of  my  dream  of  life 

Run  to  the  lightsome  land  of  someone's  smile, 
Run  to  the  faery  realm  of  someone's  joy, 

For  there  is  joy 

joy  to  be  dear  to  someone  else-i^- 

July,  1914 


The  Speeding  Moment 


(Translated  from  Goethe,  Faust,  First  Part, 
1699-1706) 


HEN  cry  I,  to  the  moment  speeding, 
Ah!  tarry,  stay,  thou  art  so  fair! 
Then  may  I  lie  all  fettered,  bleeding, 
Then  shall  I  welcome  dark  despair. 
Then  may  the  cheerless  deathbell  knolling. 
Proclaim  thee  from  thy  service  free. 
The  dial  complete,  the  pointer  falling, 
Mark  time  an  ended  scroll  for  me! 

August,  1914 


The  Power  of  Nature 

lS,  in  the  caverns  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 
A  calm  felt  silence  as  of  summer  night, 
Calmed  by  the  billows'  murmur,  and  the  light 
Softened  and  tempered  where  the  prismed  ore 
Blues  the  white  beams  that  glint  along  its  floor- 


The  wanderer,  eyesore  with  the  beating  light 
From  the  hot  sands,  finds  comfort,  and  the  might 
And  fury  of  the  main  threaten  no  more. 

So,  often  on  the  silent  midnight  air. 

Or  in  the  fragrance  of  a  summer  eve. 
Or  in  the  snow-wrapt  solitude,  or  rare 

Spring  dawn,  seeking  some  sure,  long-prayed  reprieve. 
My  spirit  weary,  faltering,  finds  a  peace 
Midst  which  the  world's  dull  sullen  roar  doth  cease. 

August,  1914 


Night  Worship 


'H,  rather  in  the  silent  midnight  hour 

Than  in  the  glaring  open  ways  of  noon 
Is  God  most  near  us.  Then  the  gentle  power 

Of  His  great  heart  beats  closer.  Then  the  boon 
Of  His  mild  smile  falls  softer,  and  the  cool. 

Calm  clasp  of  His  sure  hand's  most  welcome.  It's 
Most  blessed  rest  to  lave  in  the  deep  pool 

Of  His  still  darkness  our  day-wearied  spirits, 

To  hear  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  breeze 

Like  the  hushed  whirr  of  seraphim's  light  wings 

Moving  in  cadence,  through  the  silent  trees, 
While  some  far  night-bird  in  lone  sadness  sings; 

At  such  an  hour  how  blest  it  is  to  creep 
Into  His  stillness,  there  to  pray,  then  sleep. 

August,  1914 


Bethel 

lS  when  a  meteor's  sudden  flaring  way 
Leaves  the  sky  darker  for  a  little  space, 
And  even  when  gone,  'tis  easy  still  to  trace 

Its  path  among  the  stars'  more  modest  ray; 

Or  when  some  wondrous  singer  ends  his  lay, 
All  other  voices  cease,  and  lo!  the  place 
Seems  hushed  and  waiting,  as  the  placid  face 

Of  some  clear  lake  lies  stilled  at  close  of  day: 

So  comes  God's  flash  along  my  soul's  drear  sky, 

And  though  'tis  gone,  its  strong  calm  force  remains. 

So  speaks  His  still,  small  voice,  clear  through  the  cry 
Of  the  vexed  world,  and  lo!  the  barren  plains 

Become  a  Bethel,  and  I  worship  there. 

Hearing  the  angels'  feet  upon  the  stair. 

August,  1914 


Absalom 

^H,  Absalom,  oh,  Absalom,  my  son! 

There  is  a  sudden  darkness  even  at  noon. 

And  lo!  no  stars  appear;  'tis  night  too  soon 
For  stars.  Oh,  what  is  this  that  thou  hast  done, 

My  son?  What  bitter  evil  is  it  has  begun 
To  prey  upon  my  late-proud,  father  heart? 

What  is  it  that  so  like  a  venomed  dart 
Pierces  my  soul?  Oh,  Absalom,  my  son! 

How  oft  my  heart  has  stirred  with  pride  to  see 
Thy  glowing  cheek,  thy  black  luxuriant  hair. 

And  thy  swift  power  and  ready  sympathy; 
Till  now  rebellion  parts  us,  and  thy  fair 

Face  scorns  me.  Now,  when  I  had  almost  won 

Thy  love,  thy  trust,  oh,  Absalom,  my  son! 

August,  1914 
10 


Rewarded 

(Matthew  20:1-16) 

X  HE  day  done,  lo!  the  laborers  all  came, 
Some  worn  and  dusty  with  their  day-long  toil. 
And  others  fresh,  untainted  by  the  soil 
Came  with  their  heads  bent  low  in  open  shame. 

These  first the  toil-worn started  with  the  sun 

And  toiled  all  day  with  faithful  earnest  hands. 
The  others  loitered  till  the  sinking  sands 

Warned  them  of  nightfall,  then  their  task  begun. 

They  all,  first,  last,  came  to  the  Master's  gate. 
For  He  stood  waiting  there  beside  the  way; 
To  first  and  last  He  gave  ungrudging  pay. 

And  lo!  no  more  to  early  than  to  late. 

Thus  they  passed  on,  the  laborers,  as  they  came. 
Each,  he  who  toiled  all  day  or  he  one  hour 
Alike  rewarded,  yet  what  weighing  power 

Still  bent  the  one-hour  toilers'  heads  with  shame! 

October,  1914 


11 


Prisoned  Sunset 


lS  the  sun  sank  to  rest 
In  Autumn's  rare  gold. 

To  the  cloud-curtained  West, 

As  the  sun  sank  to  rest 

Still  it  clung  to  the  crest 

Of  each  tree  with  fond  hold, 

As  the  sun  sank  to  rest 

In  the  Autumn's  rare  gold. 

October,  1914 


12 


White 

("She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint."  —Keats,  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes") 

1  THINK  that  the  most  beautiful  things  are  white: 

White  moonhght  with  white  wisps  of  fog  over  marshy 
places,  reaching  up  like  prayers  into  the  whiteness, 

White  towers  bearing  ivy,  standing  out  clean  against 
the  sunset, 

White  paper,  bearing  strong,  gentle  words  of  truth, 


White  eggs  nestled  close,  warm,  and  confident  with 
promised  live  things, 

White  birds  with  not  a  single  smirch  of  color, 


These  all  are  beautiful,  but  I  think  that  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  the  white  soul. 


1920 


13 


Harper  Library  Exit,  10  p.m. 

Jr  OR  hours  upon  old  books  our  eyes  did  pore 

Words  long  ago  a  Clerk  of  the  Customs  wrote. 
Live  words  and  clean,  albeit  aged,  remote; 

We  sought  to  lade  our  memories  with  their  store; 

But  ever  by  note  and  reference  there  was  more. 
More  to  seek  out  and  more  to  note  and  note. 
Too  soon  the  closing  gong  our  silence  smote. 

And  eyes  page-focussed  still,  found  out  the  door. 

Then  sudden,  outside,  we  skipped  five  hundred  years: 
Not  Geoffrey's  little  London,  clean  and  white. 
But  a  swift  city,  flashing,  dazzling,  bright. 
Tall  towers  a-gleam,  and  rushing  through  the  night. 
Lean  chariots  of  speed;  and  from  our  ears 
Died  out  the  memory  of  the  Prioress'  tears. 

1925 


14 


Names 


(".  .  .  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 

Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdaleti, 

Margaret,  and  Rosalys." 

— D.  G.  RossETTi,  "The  Blessed  Damozel") 


'OROTHY  is  a  lightfoot  name, 
Rise  and  fall  and  rise  again; 
Margaret  moves  with  a  steady  grace. 
One  strong  beat  and  two  light  pace; 
Clara  rings  with  L  and  R, 
Liquid,  clear  like  a  bell  from  far; 
Helen,  strong  with  consonant  tone, 
Stands  austere  as  chiseled  stone; 
Simple,  single-syllabled  Ruth, 
White  and  clean  like  maiden  truth; 
Mildred  trips  a  fairy  way, 
Short,  sharp  vowels  in  magic  play; 
Rose,  with  one  wide  vowel's  completeness, 
Dewy  breath  of  a  June  morn's  sweetness. 

Dignity  treads  in  Elizabeth, 
Queenly  ripe  as  Autumn's  breath; 
Warm  and  dark  in  Julia  lies 
Beauty  of  night  and  Southern  skies; 
Martha,  thrifty,  quiet  sitting. 
Keeping  at  home,  brewing,  knitting; 
Eleanor  steps  out  of  old  romance, 
Regal  posture  and  queenly  glance; 
Laura  opens  a  past  of  beauty, 
Fragrant  shrine  of  a  poet's  duty; 
Caught  in  the  web  of  a  tyrant's  might, 
Esther  gleams  like  a  star  of  night. 

Last  of  all,  most  blest  of  all,  comes 
Mary,  aureoled  in  glory. 
Heaven-blessed  name  in  sweetest  story. 

c.  1932 

15 


Three  Sonnets  for  E.  A.  R. 


lT  sunset  many  a  day  we  watched  the  West, 
For  always  there  against  the  lambent  glow 
A  man  stood  forth,  yet  poised  as  if  to  go 
Down  the  dark  slope  beyond  the  hill's  sharp  crest 
Into  the  unplumbed  shadow.  And  we  guessed 
All  manner  of  guesses:  would  we  ever  know 
Why  he  was  there?  and  would  he  ever  show 
The  fulness  of  his  thought?  and  tell  his  quest? 

And  then  one  April  twilight  he  was  gone; 

The  West  was  empty,  and  the  hill  lay  flat 
And  featureless,  no  longer  sharp  and  high; 

There  was  nowhere  our  Man  Against  the  Sky; 
The  West  went  gray  to  us  and  strangely  lone 
Where  now  lived  only  darting  swallow  and  bat. 

II 

For  we  had  come  to  hold  him  as  a  sign, 
That  in  this  cock-sure,  swift,  efficient  day 
There  still  is  truth,  and  still  the  piper  to  pay 

If  one  plays  false;  that  there  is  bitter  wine 

Reserved  for  those  who  shirk  the  straight  design 
Of  living  each  for  each;  that  all  the  gay 
Brave  boasting  of  our  progress  will  not  weigh 

One  ounce  unless  the  men  we  are  be  fine. 

The  men  he  drew  us  were  like  men  we  knew. 

Touched,  most  of  them  with  flaws,  all  with  regret, 

Failing  so  oft  of  what  they  came  to  get. 
And  yet  they  stand  as  guide  posts  to  the  true; 

Pointing  to  truth:  there!  on!  ahead!  beyond! 

Old  Craig  .  .  .  and  Klingenhagen  . . .  and  Flammonde. 
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Ill 

Where  he  has  gone,  our  Man  Against  the  Sky, 
It  matters  not  so  much;  we  have  his  word 
Against  all  aimless  living;  and  we  heard 

His  bar  of  music,  lost,  imperial,  high. 

Faint  and  far  off  at  first,  then  somehow  nigh; 

And  he  has  touched  us  till  in  our  thought  has  stirred 
Sharp  discontent  against  work  marred  and  blurred 

By  lazy  mind  and  compromising  eye. 

Down  the  long  shadows  'neath  the  hill  he  passed 

Taking  into  their  shade  his  ordered  mind. 
Stored  with  a  wisdom  reticent  and  kind. 
Crammed  with  all  jewelled  phrase,  and  to  the  last 

Tinged  with  the  pungent  salt  of  deathless  jest 

Our  Man  Against  the  Sky,  into  the  West. 

April,  1935 
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The  Cycle 

LEAF 
In  autumn,  is  it  grief? 
Not  like  the  sheaf 
At  summer's  end, 
Fulfillment's  sign; 
Nor  like  the  blossom's  hope 
In  April's  prime. 

A  bud  'neath  winter's  ice 

A  tender  green  unfolds 

In  April  sun; 

A  bold,  broad  blade  in  summer, 

And  now  so  brief 

Its  hold,  flushed  leaf. 

To  fall  to  grief. 

And  when  the  sun 

Its  course  all  run 

Returns  to  warm  the  spring 

And  swell  the  bud. 

And  bring  the  summer  leaf; 

Next  fall  another  brief 

Flushed  leaf 

Will  hang  a-tremble 

At  the  brink  of  grief. 

October,  1959 
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Judah  Remembers 

JL/ET'S  pause  beneath  this  shadowing  rock,  my  lad. 
For  breath  and  coolness  and  a  little  pause 
Before  we  go  up  to  this  great  man's  court 
To  hear  his  sentence  on  our  innocent  heads. 
He  holds  the  hoarded  corn,  and  purple-clad. 
Works  his  capricious  will  on  whom  he  please. 
Here  strangers  we,  with  foreign  speech  and  air. 
And  so  we  cringe  and  kneel  before  his  pride. 

This  Egypt  cannot  hold  aught  good  for  me. 

When  first  our  father  put  his  thought  to  speech, 

Knowing  famine  was  upon  us  and  our  corn 

Wasting  to  nothing  with  no  hope  of  more. 

Our  fields  drought-parched  and  hunger  in  the  tents, 

To  Reuben  and  to  me  it  was  he  spoke, 

"My  sons,  our  corn  is  almost  gone,  and  you 

Must  buy  in  well-stored  Egypt  for  our  need." 

I  felt  the  chill  of  dread  about  my  heart. 

And  sought  for  Reuben's  eyes,  which  turned  from  mine. 

Perhaps  not  caring  to  see  his  guilty  fear 

Shared  by  another  guilty  even  as  he. 

Ah,  when  shall  I  forget  that  evening  light, 

With  the  deep  shadows  lengthening  toward  the  East, 

As  the  Ishmaelitish  caravan  passed  on, 

Gay  crimson  scarves  and  garments  flashing  white. 

And  fezzes  yellow  in  the  westering  sun! 

But  you,  young  Benjamin,  you  follow  not 

The  story  as  it  comes  back  to  my  mind, 

A  tumbled  moil  of  memory  through  the  years. 

For  we  have  never  told  you,  we  the  ten. 

Who  were  not  Rachel's  children,  have  not  told 

To  you  the  story  of  your  brother's  fate. 

You  think,  as  our  old  father,  that  some  beast. 

Stalking  for  prey  among  the  deep  ravines, 

Seized  him  and  tore  him  piece-meal  for  its  food. 
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Such  was  the  silent  He  we  never  spoke, 

But  vouched  for  with  the  hypocritic  show 

With  which  we,  feigning  grief,  brought  back  the  coat, 

Blood  stained  and  rent,  the  coat  of  many  hues. 

But  such  was  not  his  fate,  and  now,  my  son. 

Because  this  hour  weighs  on  me  like  a  doom. 

And  all  the  guilty  silence  of  the  years. 

And  all  the  brooding  memory  of  dark  thoughts, 

And  all  the  fear  of  my  own  laden  mind 

Hang  darkling  o'er  me  like  a  gathering  storm, 

And  I  can  vision  in  this  rigorous  hour 

The  awful  climax  of  Jehovah's  wrath, 

The  very  coming  of  my  judgment  here. 

So,  for  the  easing  of  my  own  sick  heart. 

And  too  because  you  also  have  been  wronged, 

To  you,  his  brother,  I  tell  Joseph's  tale. 

You  were  too  young  to  share  our  jealousies. 

And  you,  as  he,  were  dark-eyed  Rachel's  son. 

And  so  you  scarce  can  fancy  what  we  bore 

Or  thought  we  bore  from  him.  'Tis  seldom  peace 

Finds  lodging  in  the  tents  where  sisters  live 

With  the  same  husband,  and  no  peace  can  be 

When  one  is  favored  as  your  Rachel  was. 

Bear  with  me,  for  I  would  not  blot  her  fame! 

I  do  not  blame  our  father  when  I  try 

To  put  myself,  not  in  a  loved  son's  place. 

But  in  a  lover's.  Sprightliness  and  grace. 

Dark  beauty,  raven  hair,  and  deep-set  eyes. 

Shining  and  lustrous  as  Chaldean  stars 

Were  Rachel's.  Hers  was  a  grace  of  mind. 

And  spice  of  wit  to  make  her  a  fit  mate 

For  what  was  wisest  and  most  meet  in  man. 

I  do  not  wonder  Jacob  loved  her  best. 

But  there  was  Leah,  and  we  were  Leah's  sons. 

Leah,  the  tender-eyed,  the  gentle  and  kind, 

Leah,  the  mother,  keeping  within  the  tent, 

Never  reproaching,  yet  bearing  him  his  sons. 

Six  stalwart  men  to  carry  on  his  name. 

So  was  it  in  our  tents  as  you  may  guess, 

You  who  ne'er  saw  your  mother  with  your  eyes, 
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You  who  have  ever  heard  old  Jacob  say 
How  lovely  was  your  mother,  and  she  was: 
Rachel,  the  favored,  ruling  with  high  hand 
All  but  her  husband,  whom  she  need  not  rule; 
And  our  own  gentle  mother,  whom  we  loved, 
Loved  the  more  fiercely  for  her  tender  eyes, 
And  for  her  patient  bearing  of  her  lot. 

And  then  this  Joseph!  Ah,  forgive  me,  son 


My  years  have  taught  me  what  we  should  have  seen: 

That  what  we  took  for  boasting  was  but  youth. 

And  what  we  hated  but  bold  boyish  pride. 

But  as  I  thus  turn  memory's  pages  back, 

It  all  comes  to  me  with  the  selfsame  force 

As  in  those  rasher  days.  For  to  us  then, 

Joseph  was  poison  and  the  serpent's  sting. 

Ah,  ha,  his  dreams!  Lo,  ere  the  dew  was  dry. 

He  comes  me  footing  fast  the  pasture  ways 

To  tell  us  of  the  bowing  of  our  sheaves 

Unto  his  royal,  upright,  braggart  sheaf; 

Or  ere  we  sought  the  fields,  within  the  tent, 

Old  Jacob  present  and  our  mother  too, 

He  prattles  of  the  meek  eleven  stars. 

And  the  subservient  monarchs.  Sun  and  Moon, 

Doing  obeisance  to  his  primal  star! 

And,  oh,  that  coat,  quilted  with  rainbow  hues. 

Crying  aloud  with  every  brilliant  dye, 

"I  am  the  coat  of  Joseph,  best  beloved 

Of  Jacob,  who  has  yet  eleven  sons. 

And  yet  has  none  of  them  e'er  such  a  coat." 

Ah,  I  can  see  it  yet  across  the  fields. 

Crying  aloud  with  all  its  ardent  tones 

Of  red  and  green  and  blue  and  violet. 

Its  boastful  claims  of  proud  priority. 

So  was  it  on  that  day  on  Dothan's  hills. 
'Twas  not  yet  noon  when  to  the  eastward  there 
We  saw  him  coming.  Ah,  how  clear  is  all 
The  memory  of  that  day.  Asher,  Zilpah's  son. 
It  was  who  saw  him  first  and  raised  the  cry, 
"Behold  the  dreamer;  see  him  where  he  comes!" 
But  spite  of  all  the  bitterness  of  that  hour, 
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I  still  recall  his  handsome  boyish  face. 

Alight  with  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth. 

His  light  swift  grace  and  upright  manly  head, 

His  white  teeth  flashing  in  his  boyish  smile. 

Ah  me,  that  smile!  I  see  still  how  it  froze 

To  pale  cold  fear  beneath  our  sneering  words. 

Quick  was  our  counsel.  Some  were  for  his  death. 

Most  loud  among  them  Zilpah's  and  Bilhah's  sons. 

Whose  ill  report  the  stripling  had  made  known. 

But  Reuben,  in  the  end,  prevented  that. 

And  found  a  deep  old  pit  of  ancient  days, 

A  dried  old  well  left  by  some  shepherd  band, 

Foul,  damp,  and  peopled  still  with  snakes  and  toads. 

And  into  this  we  cast  Rachel's  first  born, 

Joseph,  the  loved  son  of  his  father's  age. 

But  first  we  stripped  him  of  his  royal  coat. 

And  then,  even  on  the  pit's  brink  we  sat  down 

And  noisily  ate  our  noonday  cheese  and  bread. 

But  bitter  was  the  taste  of  food  that  day, 

For  from  the  pit  came  only only silence, 

No  whimper  of  fear,  no  pleading  cry  for  grace, 
Not  even  a  sob  or  faintest  sigh  was  heard. 
And  by  that  silence  smitten  were  our  hearts. 
Had  he  but  cried,  we  surely  should  have  jeered. 
Had  he  but  pled,  we  gladly  had  denied. 
It  was  the  royal  in  him  to  be  still. 
And  that  it  was,  when  ribald  jest  and  jeer 
Rose  to  our  lips  beside  the  pit's  sheer  brink, 
Crushed  back  our  hate  and  stilled  us  like  a  spell. 

I  know  not  what  the  others  may  have  felt. 
And  I  have  never  told  them  of  my  thought, 
But  there  beside  the  well  we  loitered  on 
Into  the  afternoon.  I  can  recall 
Stirrings  within  me  of  a  better  mind. 
Promptings  to  speak  and  counsel  his  release, 
For  I  was  then  as  I  am  now,  the  one. 
Although  the  fourth  in  birth,  who  always  led 
In  counsel  or  adventure  the  whole  band. 
Lion  they  called  me,  and  the  name  was  won 
By  courage  and  strength  and  daring  in  the  fields, 
And  in  our  meetings  with  wild  hostile  bands 
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Beside  the  wells.  Had  I  but  spoken  then, 
Counselling  mercy  for  him,  pleading  youth 
And  father's  pampering  as  his  chiefest  sins. 
They  would  have  heeded.  I  was  perverse 
And  full  of  pride,  too  stiff  to  bend  or  turn  . .  . 
I  held  my  peace.  The  afternoon  wore  on  .  .  . 
Long  ere  this  hour  our  habit  was  to  turn 
Our  sheep  toward  fold.  But  now  we  lingered  there 
Held  by  the  damning  silence  from  the  pit. 

Reuben  alone  broke  off  and  slipped  away. 

Hoping,  I  fear,  to  lead  us  all  to  go 

So  he  might  turn  again  and  free  the  boy, 

And  claim  our  father's  favor  for  the  deed. 

Such  thought  went  through  my  mind  there  by  the  well: 

"So  Reuben  hopes  to  lord  it  over  us. 

To  put  down  Judah  and  all  the  lesser  fry. 

And  take  the  first  horn's  rightful  place  of  rule." 

And  this,  I  fear,  did  naught  to  sweeten  me. 

Or  make  me  fitter  for  a  deed  of  grace. 

'Twas  then  the  Ishmaelitish  traders  came. 
And  I,  urged  by  my  pride  and  stubborn  hate. 
Counselled  to  sell  our  brother,  with  some  words 
Of  its  being  better  to  sell  him  than  to  slay. 

And  so,  I'm  back  now  where  my  tale  began. 

Lo,  think  you  where  I  point  thus  with  my  hand. 

Those  Dothan  hills  lie  'neath  the  evening  sky. 

With  the  long  shadows  deepening  toward  the  East, 

And  midst  the  Ishmaelitish  caravan. 

Moving  at  last  out  toward  the  desert  ways. 

Gay  with  bright  crimson  scarves  with  purple  hems. 

And  yellow  fezzes,  Joseph  rode  away. 

His  fair  young  head  held  high  and  all  his  gaze 

Before  him.  Not  one  plea  and  no  protest 

He  made;  no  mawkish  sentiment  was  his. 

He  was  a  prince,  and  prince-like  bore  himself. 

Could  we  have  seen  beyond  our  jealous  hate. 

He  was  our  Prince,  the  best  man  of  us  all. 

So  ever  as  I  see  those  evening  hills. 
And  that  wild  Midianitish  cavalcade 
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File  off  into  the  distance,  I'm  aware 

Of  their  straight  road  to  Egypt,  and  the  eyes 

Of  Joseph  gazing  always  on  before 

Toward  Egypt.  Always  the  name  of  Egypt 

Through  these  years  has  chilled  me  with  a  dread 

I  dared  not  name.  No  word  we  ever  heard 

Nor  cared  to  hear  of  how  he  fared,  for  if 

He  met  foul  play  or  if  he  died,  the  more  our  guilt. 

And  if,  by  any  chance  he  prospered Nay 

There's  no  such  chance but  if  he  did,  how  dread 

To  meet  him  here  in  Egypt or  anywhere! 

Most  of  the  rest  you  know:  our  father's  grief. 
His  doting  fondness  o'er  your  youthful  days. 

His  deepened  tenderness  toward  us  all, 

A  thing  to  make  our  guilty  hearts  ashamed. 
Profiting  thus  because  of  hidden  crime. 

And  so  at  night,  when  sleep  has  fled  my  eyes. 

And  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  memory, 

Down  the  still  darkness  of  the  midnight  tent 

I  see  a  gleam  of  light,  and  Midianites 

With  crimson  scarves  and  yellow  fezzes  bright, 

Ride  down  to  Egypt,  ride  perpetually. 

With  one  bright  head  amongst  them  of  a  lad 

With  eyes  upon  the  future.  And  I  vow 

With  morning  light  to  seek  old  Jacob's  tent 

And  pour  my  guilty  story  in  his  ears. 

But  with  the  morning  comes  a  soberer  thought. 

For  what  would  ease  my  soul  would  end  his  life. 

My  ease  of  conscience  would  be  death  for  him. 

For  I  have  borne  myself  the  bitterness 

Of  filial  unkindness.  Ah,  my  heart 

Is  sick  with  grieving  for  my  erring  sons, 

Er  first,  then  Onan,  sinning  unto  death. 

Have  been  my  bitter  fruit  in  these  hard  years. 

Jehovah  God,  is  just,  as  just  as  life: 

I  plant  me  in  my  fields  brambles  and  tares, 

And,  lo!  at  harvest,  what  I  sowed  I  reap. 

So  is  it  when  I,  as  my  father's  son. 

Leader  of  all  my  brethren,  Judah,  the  Lion, 

Sow  in  my  sonship  evil  and  deceit, 

I,  as  a  father,  reap  as  I  have  sown. 
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Now  you  can  guess,  perhaps,  the  chilling  fear 
With  which  we  heard  old  Jacob's  plan  for  corn. 
"Go  now  to  Egypt,"  said  he,  "buy  us  corn, 
For  there  is  plenty  for  our  children's  need." 
Little  we  spoke  together  on  the  way, 
Little  we've  come  to  speak  in  these  late  years 
Of  our  old  guilt.  So  silent  have  we  grown. 
It  is  almost  as  if  'twere  never  shared, 
And  yet  this  very  silence  speaks  our  fears. 

In  Egypt  all  went  ill.  The  governor 
Hailed  us  as  spies;  sought  out  our  privity. 
Demanding  that  our  youngest  brother  come 
And  stand  before  his  face.  To  make  that  sure 
Held  Simeon  in  prison  till  our  return. 
"Benjamin  must  be  with  you  when  you  come; 
Return  without  him  and  your  brother  dies." 
These  were  his  haughty  parting  words  to  us. 
And,  ah,  how  heavy  the  silence  as  we  traced 
Our  footsteps  homeward  to  our  father's  tents. 
"Benjamin  must  come!"  Ah,  how  well  we  knew 
What  heart-break  that  would  bring  him.  But  the  days 
Passed  swiftly  and  the  corn,  too,  quickly  failed. 
Our  children  and  our  wives  grew  faint  for  bread. 
And  Jacob  bade  us  go  again  to  buy 
A  store  of  corn  in  Egypt.  "Benjamin 
Must  go,"  we  told  him.  "So  the  man 
Whose  word  is  next  to  Pharaoh's  has  decreed, 
'Except  your  youngest  brother  come  with  you. 
You  come  again  to  see  your  brother's  death.'  " 

For  days  he  waited,  vowing  not  to  loose 

You  from  his  presence.  But  the  piteous  eyes 

And  paling  cheeks  of  all  the  little  ones 

Melted  his  heart  at  last.  And  then  I  came 

And  stood  before  him  solemnly  to  vow 

That  I,  myself,  would  stand  your  surety. 

And  so  I  shall.  So  now  I  must.  This  hour 

Calls  on  me.  Ah,  what  bitterness  is  ours! 

But  yesterday  we  feasted  at  the  great  man's  board. 

And  you  the  favored  guest.  Five  portions  yours 

To  one  for  each  of  us.  And  his  proud  eye 

Softening,  methought,  whene'er  he  looked  at  you. 
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'Twas  when  you  spoke  of  home,  and  when  you  told 
Of  your  dead  mother  and  that  other  son 
Of  hers,  your  brother,  long  since  lost,  tears  stood 
In  his  proud  eyes,  if  I  did  see  aright. 

And  now,  today,  leaving  his  house  with  joy. 

We  turned  toward  home  with  father  hearts  aglow 

To  carry  life  and  comfort  to  our  own.  .  . . 

Then  this  arrest,  the  bitter  accusing  words: 

"Our  great  Lord's  cup,  which  of  you  hath  taken  it?" 

And  our  denial,  born  of  innocence, 

But  search  they  must,  and  each  successive  sack 

Confirmed  its  bearer's  word.  Through  all  the  ten, 

And  then  he  came  to  thine.  "No  need  to  look," 

So  ran  my  thought,  "in  our  young  brother's  sack. 

Not  innocence  alone,  but  all  the  grace 

And  kindness  done  him  by  the  governor 

Would  stay  his  hand  from  doing  such  a  wrong." 

When  there,  alas,  the  gleaming  golden  cup 

Lay  like  Death's  signet  atop  the  russet  corn! 

And  now  I  ask  the  question not  of  you; 

You,  my  young  brother,  know  no  more  than  I. 

I  ask  it,  shall  I  say,  of  Fate  or  Doom: 

"How  came  it  there?  How  came  the  cursed  cup 

In  Benjamin's  sack?"  But  ever  as  I  ask 

My  own  heart's  depths  make  answer,  and  I  know. 

It  is  a  part  of  all  the  dread  return 

Of  evil  on  us  for  the  wrong  we  did. 

We  never,  in  our  hearts,  hoped  for  escape; 

We  only  felt  the  judgment  to  be  stayed, 

And  it  waits  now  no  longer.  It  is  here! 
But  you,  my  lad,  fear  not.  I  cannot  think 
One  smallest  part  of  doom  to  be  your  share. 
And  when  we  go,  as  now  we  must,  I  go 
To  keep  my  pledge  of  surety  for  you. 

And  here  is  Reuben  come  to  bid  us  haste. 

A  little  longer  leave  me  with  the  lad. 

And  then  we  come,  Reuben,  to  go  with  you. 

One  moment  more,  my  Benjamin,  I  pray 
Bear  with  me.  For  my  mind  runs  back 
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To  one  day  in  our  grandsire,  Isaac's  tent. 

'Twas  after  our  return  from  Padan-Aram. 

His  tent  stood  by  the  oak  on  Mamre's  plain. 

Our  father  took  us  all,  you  but  a  babe, 

To  take  old  Isaac's  blessing.  There  he  sat: 

Ages  and  ages  old  he  seemed  to  me. 

His  sightless  eyes  and  snow-white  wealth  of  hair 

Still  haunt  me  and  will  haunt  me  till  I  die. 

Our  father  told  him  slowly  all  the  tale 

Of  his  sojourn  with  Laban,  of  his  toil. 

Of  Leah  and  Rachel  and  ourselves,  his  sons. 

How  Rachel  died  in  anguish  bearing  you, 

And,  last  of  all,  how  fearfully  by  the  way. 

We  met  the  dreaded  company  of  him. 

Our  wild  red  uncle,  Esau,  and  how  peace 

At  last  had  come  to  end  the  brothers'  feud. 

And  as  this  tale  was  told  old  Isaac's  face 

Grew  bright;  almost  it  seemed  his  long-locked  eyes 

Caught  fire  and  saw  again,  and  lo,  there  came. 

As  it  were  from  a  great  distance,  and  from  far 

In  the  old  years  long  past,  his  muffled  voice, 

And  with  a  thrill  of  triumph:  "Oh,  my  son," 

He  quavered,  "Oh,  my  son,  now  may  I  die 

In  peace!  For  all  my  greatest  fear  has  been 

This  hate  between  my  sons,  and  all  my  prayer 

Has  been  for  such  a  peace  as  now  has  come. 

Ah,  Jacob,  love,  love  is  the  wisest  law. 

And  pride  and  hate  and  war  are  deadly  wrongs. 

So  may  these  sons  of  yours  live  by  love's  law 

And  ever  shun  these  wrongs.  Blessed  are  they 

Who  make  for  peace;  God's  truest  sons  are  they." 

But  as  I  listened  to  the  old  man's  words. 

So  full  of  talk  of  peace  and  gentleness, 

I  felt  them  words  of  weakness,  women's  words. 

And  in  my  secret  heart  I  vowed  for  war. 

I  knew  my  strength,  the  stoutness  of  my  thews 

And  sinews,  and  I  never  had  known  fear. 

And  so  from  that  day  did  I  choose  for  force 

Rather  than  meekness,  chose,  as  I  thought,  to  be 

A  man.  And  all  my  days  have  been  a  tale 

Of  strife  and  struggle,  dark  strivings  of  the  mind 

And  of  the  soul.  But  as  the  years  have  passed 
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With  all  their  weight  of  sorrow,  my  sons'  sin. 
And  my  own  lodged  and  festering  guilt  of  heart 
Have  taught  me  sympathy  with  Jacob's  grief, 
Which  my  deep  guilt  forbade  me  to  assuage. 

So  ever  as  I  sorrowed  and  grew  wise. 

Old  Isaac's  words  and  tranced  look  returned, 

And  what  seemed  weakness  then  now  seems  most  strong. 

Again  I  see  him how  his  face  grew  light. 

And  his  blind  eyes  saw  farther  than  my  own. 
"Blessed  are  they,"  he  mumbled,  "blessed  are  they 

Who  make  for  peace "  and  down  the  centuries 

A  way  of  light  stretched  out  and  at  the  end 
There  stood  a  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  And  the  word  goes 
That  from  my  seed,  fierce,  warring  Judah's  seed, 
That  Prince  shall  come  at  last,  in  God's  full  time. 

And  now  we  must  arise  and  go  with  them. 
Our  brothers,  to  the  great  man's  judgment  hall 
To  hear  his  will.  And  I  shall  stand  between 
Thee  and  all  harm.  Not  chiefly  for  that  I 
Have  pledged  my  word,  but  that  I  love  thee  well, 
And  that  my  burdened  heart  leaps  up  to  take 
Old  Jacob's  burden  lest  it  heavier  fall. 
But,  most  of  all,  to  clear  my  right  to  be 
The  fit  forefather  of  that  Prince  to  come. 
Therefore,  if  this  day's  ending  see  my  death. 
Do  thou  go  back  to  guard  our  father's  age. 
To  help  our  brothers  to  the  ways  of  peace, 
To  teach  my  sons  the  lesson  I  have  learned. 
That  they  may  cherish  love  and  banish  hate. 

And  now,  arise,  my  son,  and  let  us  go. 

December,  1931 
March,  1948 
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Two  Queens 


(Athaliah,  Queen  of  Judah,  remembers  the  greatness  of  her  mother,  Jezebel, 
Queen  of  Israel,  and  justifies  her  own  life  policy  thereby.  She  speaks  to  her 
waiting  gentlewoman,  Tirzah,  on  the  day  of  the  producing  of  her  seven- 
year-old  grandson,  Joash,  from  hiding  and  his  proclamation  as  king  by  loyal 
supporters  of  the  House  of  David.  II  Kings  11) 

i^IX  years  should  be  enough  to  seal  my  claim 
To  Judah's  throne.  Six  more  perhaps  will  bring 
Israel  and  Judah  one  united  realm, 
And  if  beneath  a  sceptre  in  my  hand, 

A  woman's  hand ah,  me!  Here,  Tirzah,  set 

My  wine  within  my  reach,  and  if  thou  wilt. 
Lend  me  thy  presence  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Why  are  the  halls  so  hushed  today? 

The  customary  footfalls  are  not  there; 

No  voices  reach  me.  Is  this  some  holy  day 

When,  spite  of  my  commands,  these  stubborn  Jews 

Have  sought  the  Temple  courts?  When  will  they  learn 

That  Athaliah's  word  is  never  given 

In  idleness;  that  I  will  be  obeyed? 

Here  Tirzah,  sit  you  here;  for  even  I, 

Queen  in  my  own  firm  right,  and  prideful  heir 

Of  Jezebel,  my  mother,  dauntless  Queen, 

Even  I  would  not  be  left  alone  without 

One  friend,  and  thou  hast  been  my  friend 

O  hast  thou  not? 1  must  believe  thou  hast. 

For  I  am  not  so  blind  in  this  cursed  court 
To  take  for  love  the  honor  that  is  given. 
They  hate  me,  Tirzah,  even  while  they  kneel 
And  tender  me  the  worship  of  their  words. 

But  six  years  have  I  held  them!  Held  like  iron 
The  reins  of  unloved  rule  in  this  strange  land. 
And  if  I  died  tonight,  still  would  it  stand 
Writ  in  their  pious  chronicles  to  stay. 
That  for  six  years,  firm,  loyal  to  herself 
And  to  her  gods,  was  Athaliah  Queen 
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No  puppet no  mere  figurehead 

But  Queen Mistress  of  Judah first  to  break 

The  pious  chain  of  Psalmist  David's  line; 
The  first  to  teach  these  purple  hills,  and  these 
Vine-laden  fields  the  wild  free  zest  for  life, 
Unbound  by  foolish  thongs  of  thou-shalt-not. 

My  thoughts  stray  back  today  to  childhood  scenes, 
To  days  before  I  came  here  Joram's  queen. 
Once  in  a  year  of  peace,  in  a  free  hour 
Of  evening  in  our  open  Jezreel  house. 
My  mother  and  I  sat  strangely  at  our  ease, 
For  seldom  did  her  tireless  driving  force 
Leave  her  at  ease  or  with  an  hour  for  me. 
But  on  this  eve  the  West  toward  the  Great  Sea, 
Northwest  toward  Sidon,  was  all  dyed  with  red 
And  gold  and  blue,  deep,  rich  as  Tyrian  dyes. 

And save  for  once  when  holy  zealous  wrath 

At  mad  Elijah's  slaying  of  her  priests 

Drenched  her  great  splendid  eyes  with  tears this  was 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  tears, 

And  these  were  home-sick  tears,  not  tears  of  wrath. 

And  as  the  dusk  came  down  she  told  me  how 

The  white-sailed  ships  of  Sidon  lay  at  rest 

Within  the  harbor,  and  how  in  their  holds 

Were  cates  and  dainties  from  the  utmost  East, 

Fine  gold  and  gems  and  silks  and  richest  wines. 

All  that  the  eye  or  palate  might  desire. 

"Ah,  Athaliah,  ah,"  she  whispered  me. 

Her  voice  not  strident  or  imperious  now, 

"There,  there  is  life!  There  men  are  free! 

The  flesh  with  its  sweet  ardors  is  not  foiled; 

The  eye,  reveling  in  beauty,  not  denied; 

Life  as  the  gods  designed  it,  not  as  here 

A  few  mad  prophets  still  insist  it  be; 

As  in  his  timid  heart  your  father  fears 

It  should  be,  and  so  lacks  the  strength  of  heart 

To  take  and  quaff  the  cup  of  life's  wild  wine. 

Ah,  daughter,"  and  this  time  the  passionate  tears 

Were  in  the  husky  fervor  of  her  voice. 

"Men  think  of  me  as  hard  and  cruel  and  fierce. 
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And  fierce  and  cruel  means  have  served  me  oft; 

But  only  a  few  know  and  can  ever  know, 

That  there  is  in  me  ever  one  high  zeal, 

A  zeal  whose  symbol  is  a  ship  of  Sidon, 

Poised  like  a  bird,  fraught  with  beauty  and  sweets- 

A  zeal  to  lease  this  austere  land  to  Joy, 

Joy  and  a  zest  for  life  and  its  wild  wine. 

This  mad  Elijah but,  oh,  not  tonight 

No  words  of  him  tonight" and  so  we  sat 

Lapped  in  by  gathering  darkness,  and  her  hand 
Gentler  than  ever  I  remember,  holding  mine. 

And  so  today,  dear  Tirzah,  though  these  courts 
So  silent  fill  me  with  a  nameless  dread 
That  makes  me  fear  to  think  what  is  to  fear, 
Do  you  see — — I've  gone  beyond  my  mighty 
Mother's  dream?  And  not  alone  her  Israel, 
But  sacrosanct,  hard  Judah,  Zion's  Hill, 
Have  I  made  ring  with  praise  of  Ashtoreth, 
Goddess  of  life  and  springing  fruitfulness. 

And  that  there  may  no  more  again  return 
The  stubborn  purpose  of  David's  crabbed  line, 
I  blotted  them  all  out  from  first  to  last, 

I  blotted  them  all  out oh,  are  you  sure, 

Sure,  Tirzah,  that  my  Ahaziah's  babe 
Was  he  you  showed  me  dead  that  awful  day? 
Ah,  yes,  I  know  how  often  you  have  sworn. 
But  more  than  I  can  say,  I'd  give  to  be 
Assured  beyond  all  doubt.  For  if  he  lives, 
All  my  life's  purpose  and  my  mother's  too 
Will  fall  to  dust  and  ashes,  and  God  Baal 
And  mooned  Ashtoreth  withdraw  once  more 
Back  to  the  bounds  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  again. 

How  silent  is  this  house!  Go,  Tirzah,  go! 
And  hearken  to  the  noises  in  the  street. 
Do  you  hear  shouts  and  singing.  But,  ah  no. 
They  dare  not  sing,  for  five  years  they've  not  sung 

Jehovah's  songs fanatic  David's  psalms. 

No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  singing.  So. 
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I  thank  thee,  Tirzah.  Fetch  me  some  more  wine. 
And  sit  here  with  me  yet  a  little  hour. 

Last  summer,  thou  rememberest,  I  went 
Northward.  It  was  the  first  time  in  six  years 
I  dared  leave  my  sour  kingdom  lest  it  might 
Revolt.  And  first  of  all  I  went  to  Jezreel, 
The  city  of  my  girlhood  memories. 
Thou  never  hast  seen  Jezreel,  thou  sayst. 
Ah,  Tirzah,  'tis  a  beauteous  strong  city; 
Esdraelon  lies  below  it  to  the  west. 
And  eastward  the  blue  hills  of  Gilead. 
We  reached  it  from  the  east,  and  there  beneath 
The  eastern  wall  lies  the  straight  road 
To  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ay  me,  that  road! 
The  way  that  cursed  Jehu  came  that  day 
My  mother  met  her  death. 

I  had  not  been 
To  Jezreel  since  that  day,  and  there  beneath 
The  wall,  beneath  the  very  gate  where  she 
Looked  out  to  challenge  Jehu's  coming,  fierce 
Wild  dogs  ran  out  snapping  and  howling  at 
Our  chariot  wheels.  So  had  they  always  done, 
As  I  recalled,  but  now  to  me  most  loathly, 

For  they  were  the  sons  of  the  very  dogs perhaps 

Those  grayest,  shaggiest,  fiercest  were  the  dogs 
That  tore  her  mangled  body  where  she  fell. 

Within  the  palace,  Ahab's  ivory  house, 

I  found  a  few  who  knew  me.  One  old  hag 

Who  nursed  me  when  I  was  the  princess  there. 

Told  me  in  labored  circumstantial  wise 

Much  that  I  knew  and  some  things  I'd  not  known. 

You  know  the  story,  Tirzah,  though  they  tell't 

These  lying  Jewish  prophets,  as  if  their  god 

Was  honored  in  her  death.  It  was  not  so. 

'Twas  Jehu,  swift  and  fierce,  who  wrought  her  death. 

In  all  my  days  I've  known  three  great  ones  only. 
One  was  the  Tishbite  prophet,  dour  Elijah, 
A  wild  man  of  the  deserts,  spare  and  gaunt, 
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Living  on  honey  and  locusts  and  such  meat 

As  even  ravens  spurn;  fired  with  a  zeal 

For  his  hard  god,  till  'gainst  the  pampered 

Sect  of  Levites  and  the  fat  and  oily  priests 

He  seemed  stark,  real,  and  almost  made  one  heed. 

He  was  a  man  untamed  by  famine's  pinch 

Dealing  the  famine,  my  poor  father  thought 

Standing  alone  on  Carmel,  winning  the  day 
By  some  dark  magic,  though  it  seemed  not  so. 
And  he  alone  of  all  the  men  I've  known 
Dared  face  my  mother's  challenge  and  her  wrath. 

This  Jehu,  Nimshi's  grandson,  was  another, 
A  fierce  wild  youth,  pricked  by  ambition's  spur 
To  war  on  Ahab's  house.  Three  weapons  his: 
Swiftness  and  craft  and  a  mad  ruthlessness 
That  left  unturned  no  stone  to  end  our  line. 
And  after  her  shrewd  device  in  Naboth's  case 
This  Jehu's  hatred  for  my  mother  flamed 
And  ever  grew  his  hate  in  bitterness. 
And  yet  in  war  no  law  defines  what's  fair. 
And  he  who  deals  with  greatest  craftiness 
And  drives  the  swiftest  horses  wins  the  day. 

But  e'er  I  tell  the  story  of  that  day 

Let  me  say  here  what  scarcely  need  be  said. 

Who  was  the  third  of  the  great  three  I've  known. 

It  was  my  mother,  Jezebel,  the  Queen, 

Princess  of  Sidon,  Queen  of  Israel, 

For  two  and  twenty  years  her  husband's  sovereign, 

And  then  for  fourteen  more  her  sons'  chief  stay. 

Never  unmindful  she  of  her  woman's  charm. 

And  yet  her  power  to  rule  lay  in  her  mind 

And  in  her  will.  Only  Elijah  stood 

Against  her  will,  and  Jehu  only  matched  her 

Guile  for  guile. 

Ah,  yet  I  see  her  on 
That  direful  day  the  Tishbite  dared  her  priests, 
And  won,  or  seemed  to  win,  and  vengeful  then 
As  his  own  image  of  his  wrathful  god, 
Slew  them  at  Kishon's  brook  to  the  last  man; 
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Wiped  out  her  priesthood,  shook  her  sovereign  hold 
On  the  whole  people.  Did  she  waver  then? 
I  see  her  yet,  white  to  the  lips,  but  calm 

And  stern  of  will tears  of  hot  wrath 

Filling  her  eyes,  but  her  tall  queenly  form 

Straight  as  a  pine,  straight  as  a  pillar. 

Strong  and  staunch  and  sole,  holding  the  house; 

Without  it  the  house  falls tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  in  her  voice  no  tears.  "Go  tell,"  she  cried, 

"That  Gileadite  that  if  tomorrow  sunset 

Find  him  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel, 

His  life  I'll  make  as  he  has  made  the  lives 

Of  these  four  hundred  murdered  priests  of  mine, 

Or  else  the  gods  do  so  and  more  to  me!" 

So  rang  her  word  imperious  and  clear. 

Perhaps  the  messenger's  voice  caught  up  the  fierce 
Ring  out  of  hers  and  gave  it  him  with  all 
Her  fierceness,  or  perhaps  the  words  alone 
Told  him  her  will's  taut  steel  was  still  unbent. 
But,  whatsoever  it  was,  the  Tishbite  fled, 
Fled  to  the  desert,  and  though  he  came  back, 
'Twas  only  after  months,  and  then  he  came 
Softly,  and  never  put  himself  athwart 
The  path  of  her  whose  will  was  staunch  as  his. 

So  here  at  Jezreel  this  ancient  hag 
Relived  for  me  upon  the  scene  itself. 
The  high  wild  tragedy  of  that  fatal  day. 
How  o'er  the  plain  came  Jehu's  company 
Known  sure  for  his  by  the  fierce  fiery  pace 
Of  his  own  merciless  driving.  "Only  he, 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  driveth  so!" 
Of  how  he  slew  two  kings,  my  brother  one, 
Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  Israel's  lord. 
The  other  my  own  son,  proud  Judah's  king. 

And  then  of  how  he  came  to  Jezreel, 

And  how  my  mother,  scorning  to  meet  death 

As  other  than  she  was,  a  royal  queen, 

For  knowing  Jehu's  purpose,  held  no  hope 
Of  anything  but  swift  and  cruel  death, 
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Put  on  once  more  her  quaint-wrought  Tyrian  crown, 

And  painted  with  dark  stain  her  splendid  eyes, 

And  met  him  at  the  lattice  o'er  the  gate. 

"Zimri,  killing  his  master,  had  no  peace!" 

She  cried,  not  hoping,  as  I  think,  to  stay 

His  course,  but  still  to  satisfy  her  pride, 

Asserting  thus  her  queenship  and  his  guilt. 

The  rest  you  know.  Even  her  household  folk 

Deserted  her.  Two  faithless  eunuchs  came 

At  Jehu's  challenge,  and  when  Jehu  cried 

With  his  wild  passionate  fierceness,  "Throw  her  down!' 

They  threw  her  to  the  pavement  'neath  the  wheels 

Of  Jehu's  chariot  and  his  horses'  hoofs. 

And  when  he  drove  away,  the  wild  dogs  came 

And  snatched  and  tore  and  fought  for  what  so  late 

Was  Jezebel,  my  mother  and  my  queen. 

But  Tirzah,  Tirzah,  surely  those  are  shouts; 

Go  quickly,  bring  me  word, but  no. 

It  is  not  needful,  for  I  hear  the  words 
That  they  are  shouting,  'tis  "The  King,  the  King, 
Long  live  the  King!"  So,  'tis  as  I  have  feared. 
'Tis  Joash  that  some  traitorous  one  hath  hid 
Out  of  my  reach,  and  now  at  seven  years  old 
They  have  brought  forth  and  set  up  in  my  stead. 

My  time  thus  being  run,  I  know  my  way; 
It  is  my  mother's  way,  and  I'll  not  flinch. 
I'll  meet  them  like  a  queen.  Tirzah,  my  crown, 
My  royal  robes.  I,  too,  know  how  to  die! 

April,  1931 
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A  Man  from  Stratford  Entertains 
Ben  Jonson  in  Stratford 

AUGUST  7,  1623 
THE  DAY  OF  MISTRESS  ANNE  SHAKSPERE'S  FUNERAL 

r\.H-H-H-H-AH!  my  Friend,  this  Stratford  ale  of  yours 

Is  noble  stuff!  It  has  a  native  tang 

And  thrust  about  it  that's  like  all  out  o'  doors 

In  Warwickshire.  And  when  I  think  that  when 

You  were  in  London  years  ago,  my  guest, 

As  now  I'm  yours,  all  I  could  give  you  then 

Was  the  flat  insipid  slop  that  goes  for  ale 

Down  there,  I  blush,  or  do  what  tough  Ben  Jonson 

Does  instead  of  blush.  But  all  that's  past. 

And  here's  today,  and  here's  this  Stratford  brew,  10 

And  so  we  drink.  Ah-h-h-h-ah!  that's  noble  stuff! 

Fill  up  the  can. 

And  so  I  find  myself 
In  this  same  Stratford,  now  for  the  fourth  time, 
And  this  no  doubt  the  last.  For  now  no  more 
Are  any  Shaksperes  left  up  here  to  draw  me. 
'Twas  two  weeks  after  Lammas,  that  first  time, 
A  golden  August  and  the  time  o'  year, 
When  here  beneath  the  spreading  Warwick  oaks 
Your  shearing  men  take  from  their  wethers  yet 
A  second  fleece  since  the  spring  clipping  time.  20 

And  there  was  feast  and  dancing  on  the  green. 
And  country  wenches  in  their  finery. 
And  here  and  there  about  the  ring  a  lad 
Who'd  left  the  Ducal  Hunt  and  come  to  sip 
The  ale and  see  the  wenches  at  their  dance. 


And,  lo,  just  two  years  after  at  the  Globe, 
All  that,  mixed  with  much  more  was  there 
For  all  the  World  and  London  to  applaud. 
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There  were  the  shearers  and  the  shearing  feast. 

With  hocus-pocus  out  of  Robert  Greene  30 

Of  Sicily  and  shipwreck  in  Bohemia. 

Ah  me!  but  that  was  Will;  don't  blame  poor  Greene 

That  inland  seacoast.  Will  would  never  learn! 

But  learn  or  not,  in  spite  of  all  we  said. 

He  got  from  nature  something  that  the  rest 

Knew  not  to  get.  There  on  the  living  stage 

Was,  to  the  life,  all  Warwickshire  in  August; 

The  three-man-song-men  and  the  autumn  flowers. 

The  swaggering  pickpurse  with  his  merry  tunes. 

And  all  the  savors  of  the  shearers'  feast,  40 

The  pudding  thick  with  raisins  o'  the  sun. 

And  the  husht  whispering  of  the  servant  maids. 

And  then  again  the  winter  of  the  year 

Wherein  he  died,  Michael  and  I  came  up 

From  London  town  to  see  our  friend,  grown  now 

The  Country  Squire,  neglecting  us  and  all 

His  London  friends.  We  came  to  twit  him  for 

This  same  neglect,  and  also  to  spy  out 

The  fatness  of  his  lands  and  see  his  beeves 

And  wethers  and  to  taste  his  boasted  ale.  50 

And  if  for  our  ribald  jests  and  noisy  tippling, 

And  for  our  foul  tobacco-taking  ways. 

Poor  Mistress  Anne  rose  up  and  drove  us  forth. 

Always  there  was  this  noble  Inn  to  turn  to 

Ah-h-h-h-ah,  that's  right!  Fill  up  once  more  the  can. 

Or  we  would  wander  down  beside  the  Avon 

Where  Will  and  Michael  knew  the  fish  by  name. 

Or  out  to  the  bare  fields  whence  we  could  see 

Above  the  leafless  trees  the  Kenilworth  towers. 

Where,  Will  declared,  he  as  a  stripling  boy,  60 

Saw  mermaids  and  the  glittering  pageantry, 

When  our  late  Queen  was  guest  of  the  great  Earl; 

And  how  at  night  time  'gainst  the  Warwick  sky 

The  flares  and  rockets  flamed  in  a  rich  riot. 

Or  there  at  closer  range  poor  Michael  found 

The  lodestone  of  his  gaze,  for  just  outside 

The  town  there  rose  the  gracious  mansion  where 
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She  dwelt,  the  worship  of  his  youthful  heart, 
And  of  his  manhood's  sober  song  the  theme 

Under  Idea's  name but  in  those  cursed  70 

Fourteen  sonnet  lines  with  forced  rimes 

Worn  thin  and  bare  by  every  rimester's  use, 

With  still-repeated  tropes  of  "teeth  of  pearl," 

And  "eye-beams  rival  of  the  Sun,"  and  "cheeks 

Like  damask,"  and  "the  come  and  go  of  maiden 

Red  and  white."  Ah  me!  fancy  John  Donne 

Or  any  other  with  the  taste  for  truth 

And  poetry,  rightly  mingled  in  his  soul. 

Cooped  up  in  fourteen  lines  and  laced  with  rime, 

Paying  stale  homage  to  a  lukewarm  dream.  80 

But  there!  you  see  I  wander,  for  I'm  old.  .  .  . 

I  mean  no  harm  to  Michael,  and  I  bow 

With  all  my  heart  to  him  and  his  great  friends 

There  in  that  gracious  manor  house  of  theirs. 

So  on  the  last  night  of  our  stay,  we  came 

To  this  spot  here  to  quaff  our  ale  and  try 

A  little  to  relive,  though  late,  the  old 

Brave  nights  when  we  and  honest  Francis  Beaumont, 

Herrick,  and  Fletcher,  and  the  gracious  Earl, 

Wat  Raleigh,  and  the  rest  drew  to  the  fire  90 

And  talked  and  drank  the  night  into  the  dawn, 

Good  talk  of  art  and  wine  and  life,  and  yea, 

Though  sparingly,  some  talk  of  Death. 

Stout  drinkers  most  of  us  save  only  Will, 

Who,  if  he  tried  to  vie  with  us  in  our 

More  heavy  quaffings,  either  he  got  sick, 

Or  fell  into  a  heavy  drunken  sleep. 

So,  on  that  night,  here  at  this  blessed  Inn 

Ay,  call  the  boy! we  brought  to  mind  the  past. 

And  Will,  who  at  the  Mermaid  ofttimes  sat  100 

And  smiled  and  nodded  while  the  others  talked 

And  seldom  had  a  word,  found  on  this  night 

His  tongue  a  little,  for  I  said,  to  draw 

Him  out  to  talk,  how  we  were  growing  old. 

And  how  the  world  would  do  his  daily  turn 

When  we  were  dust,  and  be  as  cheer  and  gay 

When  we  were  not  as  when  we  went  a-wenching 

'Neath  the  moon. 
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"Ah,  Ben,"  said  he,  "and  this 
From  you,  when  always  you're  reminding  me 
Of  all  the  sage  and  fadeless  golden  past;  110 

What  Homer  said,  or  Maro,  or  your  all-wise 
Stagirite,  or  Horace,  or  some  other 
Timeless  one.  Are  these,  then,  dust  and  mortal? 
True  you  are,  we  are  old,  but  if  we  could 
Have  left  some  deathless  word,  some  living  blazon 
From  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought. 
We  might  be  dust  yet  live  a  thousand  years! 
Ah,  Ben,  I've  stood  a  few  times  just  off  stage 
There  at  the  Globe,  and  heard  Dick  Burbage  or 
Another  read  the  lines  I  had  writ  down  120 

For  someone  in  a  play,  and  have  forgot 
That  they  were  mine,  and  for  the  happy  nonce 
Have  felt  them  almost  worthy,  rich,  and  wise. 

"But  in  these  Stratford  days,  full  of  the  lazy 
Wine  of  country  peace,  with  all  the  warm 
And  friendly  chat  of  boyhood  friends  about  me 
And  at  the  House  my  good  curst  faithful  wife 

And  those  I  love Susanna  and  the  Doctor 

And  my  little  Bess resolves  have  come 

To  gather  yet  the  fruitage  of  the  years  130 

And  give  to  print  what  soon  will  be  beyond 

The  gathering.  For,  if  it  is  not  done. 

Then  you  are  right;  I  shall  be  dust,  and  soon, 

And  only  dust.  But  always  with  the  resolve 

Comes  too  the  anodyne  of  drowsy  age. 

And  so  it  will  be  dust.  For  sure,  good  Ben, 

'We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and 

Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.' 

Who  was  it?  tell  me,  who?  Who  was  it  that 

Said  that?  That's  good,  Ben,  good  enough  140 

To  live  forever  and  it  would,  were  it 

Set  down  and  kept!"  And  so  that  night,  talking 

Beyond  himself,  he  drank,  too,  past  his  wont. 

And  so  it  was,  as  you  yourself  have  said, 

In  the  cold  nipping  air  between  the  Tavern 

And  the  House,  he  took  his  death. 
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Two  months 
Thereafter  came  your  word,  and  there  in  London, 
For  the  accursed  stone  had  laid  me  low; 
I  could  not  come.  But  two  years  after 

As  I  journeyed  North  to  see  the  Scottish  country  150 

Of  my  sires,  I  turned  aside  to  Stratford. 
You  were  from  home  they  told  me,  but  I  saw 
The  church  and  read  the  lines  Will  had  left 
To  hold  the  Sexton's  hard  unfeeling  hand 
From  digging  up  his  bones;  poor  doggerel  lines 
But  just  the  lines  to  stay  the  hand  of  one 
For  whom  a  polished  verse  would  never  serve. 

And  at  that  time,  too,  up  at  the  House 

I  sat  and  sipped  good  ale  with  Mistress  Anne, 

Of  whom  I'd  always  been  a  bit  afeared.  160 

For  well  I  knew  she'd  marked  me  down  for  one 

Of  that  rough  crew  who'd  kept  her  errant  man 

Still  down  in  London,  a-leading  of  what  life 

Only  her  worse  imaginings  could  frame. 

Also,  I  think,  she'd  built  a  sort  of  myth 

God  knows  what  she  had  heard of  my  poor  Shrew, 

My  untamed  Kate,  who  yet  had  not  tamed  me. 

Albeit  she  made  the  house  too  hot  for  comfort. 

And  so  it  was  that  at  the  Mermaid  and 

Elsewhere  there  were  more  Sons  of  Ben  abroad  170 

Than  were  at  home. 

But  on  this  day,  as  I 
Have  said,  she  gave  me  from  her  heart  a  world 
Of  fond  recallings.  For,  it  seemed,  she'd  waived 
Aside  my  roughness,  and  saw  deep  and  clear 
How  this  side  worship  I  had  loved  the  man. 

The  business  of  the  seven  years,  she  said. 

By  which  she  stood  the  elder  of  the  pair 

Had  never  seemed  to  matter.  At  eighteen 

He  had  been  older  than  the  world,  and  she, 

Eternal  woman,  and,  moreover,  in  love.  180 

And  so  it  was,  half  mother  and  all  wife, 

She  had  found  their  life  together  very  good. 

There  were  those  endless  unremitting  years 
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When  he  had  stayed  down  there  in  far-off  London. 
She'd  kept  the  house  and  brought  the  children  up, 
Susanna  and  the  twins.  Will  had  to  go. 

So  he  had  said and  said.  And  so  he  went. 

What  he  did  there  she'd  really  hardly  known: 
Something  to  do  with  plays  and  players,  and 

Something  to  do,  it  seemed,  with  lords  and  knights 190 

And  ladies.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "don't  smile,  Ben, 
For  I  know;  we  women  who  stay  home  and  keep 
The  house  and  nurse  the  babes,  we  know.  We're  not 

Enough  to  fill  up  a  man's  life not  Will's. 

So,  when  from  time  to  time,  he  journeyed  home 

Still  sweet  and  winsome  as  of  old,  I  asked 

No  questions,  but  took  gratefully 

My  satisfying  fraction  of  a  man. 

Oh,  if  he  stayed  ten  days,  I  would  grow  curst 

And  like  a  shrew,  would  have  him  by  the  ears  200 

If  he  so  much  as  came  with  uncleaned  boots 

Upon  my  sanded  floor,  and  then  he'd  go 

Back  down  to  London  for  another  age." 

But  when  the  boy  died,  so  she  told  me. 

Will  had  come  post  haste  to  stand  beside  her. 

And  to  pray  like  the  old  scapegrace  David 

For  his  son,  wrestling  in  agony  for 

The  young  one's  life  which  had  been  all  her  care 

But  still  his  pride.  And  'twixt  them,  so  she  said. 

That  night  had  wrought  a  bond  that  gripped  like  steel,  210 

And  held  them,  spite  of  all,  throughout  the  years. 

I  spoke  to  her  about  the  children  left. 
The  daughters  and  the  lovely  little  Beth, 
Now  growing  up  a  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 
Loved  of  her  Grandsire  and  the  County's  pride. 
But  in  this  widowed  heart  I  sensed  a  strange 
Deep  longing  for  her  men.  Daughters  and  grand- 
Daughters  were  well  enough,  but  there  was  here 
A  woman's  heart  that  only  men  could  answer. 

That  was  five  years  ago,  and  in  the  sweep  220 

Of  hurrying  time  it  seems  but  yesterday. 
Yet,  in  my  mind,  it  looms  a  richer  hour 
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Than  many  I  have  known.  In  it  I  had 

No  sentimental  tears,  no  witless  sighs, 

No  maudlin  platitudes,  but  strong  and  deep 

The  free  confession  of  a  simple  love. 

What  he  had  been  and  done  she  scarcely  knew; 

That  he  was  entered  on  a  rare  high  scroll 

Where,  if  any,  only  two  or  three  are  higher; 

That  he  was  poet,  playwright  without  peer,  230 

Was  naught  to  her;  that  through  the  years  to  come 

His  fame  will  live  and  mount  and  fix  itself 

Wherever  our  rough  English  is  the  fashion. 

For  this  she  had  no  thought.  He  was  her  man; 

By  intermittent  snatches  he  had  been 

Her  own,  solid  and  sweet  and  hers,  and  that 

Was  all  that  mattered.  That  was  all. 

So  I  came  here  today  to  lay  my  wreath 

With  others  on  her  bier  and  on  his  too. 

For  it  is  rare  that  one  so  rich  as  he  240 

In  gifts  and  fame  and  high  creative  power 

Has  also  one  who  brushes  all  that  by 

And  loves  and  values  him  for  himself  alone. 

That,  many  that  I  know  have  never  had. 

That's  why  my  honor  for  these  lucky  Shaksperes 

Is  of  no  common  ordinary  cut. 

And  now,  today,  the  Sexton  tells  me  that 

She  begged  upon  her  deathbed yea,  that  bed 

That  he  had  left  her  for  her  very  own. 

Leaving  all  else  about  her  to  the  love  250 

Of  the  good  Doctor  and  his  careful  wife 

Begged  to  be  laid  in  the  very  grave 
With  him  she  loved.  And  the  good  Sexton,  sir. 
Still  fearful  of  the  spell,  had,  nonetheless. 
Made  her  a  grave  close  by. 

No,  no  more  ale! 
Somehow  these  thoughts  have  taken  me  back  so  far 
That  I  must  have  a  little  time  before 
My  formal  self  and  e'en  my  accustomed  thirst 
Come  back  again  to  me.  So  now,  no  more.  260 
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Tomorrow  I  go  down  again  to  London. 
There  will  a  few  from  the  old  days  inquire 
Of  you  up  here  at  Stratford.  I'll  commend  you 
To  such  ones  as  you  know.  Stout  John  Heminges 
And  his  good  friend  Condell  I  will  stir  up 
To  finish  their  design  of  gathering 
And  printing  all  together  in  one  book 
The  plays  of  our  old  friend.  They  are  about  it 
And  will  see  it  through,  and  so  our  Will 

Becomes  immortal as  he  said.  For  me,  270 

At  their  request,  I  am  about  some  verses 

In  couplets,  you  may  lay,  to  set  this  work 
A-going  through  the  world.  No,  no;  no  morel 
My  thanks  to  you.  This  night  I'll  long  remember. 
So,  farewell. 

1950 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  ON  "A  MAN  FROM  STRATFORD  ENTERTAINS  BEN 
JONSON" 

4.  E.  A.  Robinson's  "Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford"  imagines  the 
Stratford  burgher  as  Jonson's  guest  in  London  about  1606  or  1607  while  Shakspere's 
mind  was  fulminating  on  Cleopatra. 

13.  Of  the  four  visits  of  Jonson  to  Stratford  mentioned  in  this  piece  only  one  is 
supported  by  fact  or  tradition.  That  is  the  one  in  February,  1616,  when  Jonson  and 
Drayton  and  Shakspere  had  their  famous  drinking  bout  of  the  effects  of  which  or  of  the 
exposure  following  it  Shakspere  is  believed  to  have  developed  his  fatal  illness. 

16.  Lammas,  August  1. 

17-42.  All  this  is  in  reference  to  The  Winter's  Tale  (c.  1610),  which  was  based  in 
part  on  Robert  Greene's  pastoral  romance,  Pandosto.  In  it  (and  in  Greene)  is  the  famous 
passage  about  the  shipwreck  on  the  sea  coast  of  Bohemia. 

44.  Michael  is  the  other  Stratford  poet,  Michael  Drayton. 

59.  The  Kenilworth  revels  of  1575  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  and  wooed 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  great  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  only  ten  miles  across  country  from 
Stratford.  In  1575  Shakspere  was  eleven  years  old.  See  the  famous  description  of  these 
revels  in  Dream  II,  i,  148-154. 

65-82.  Just  outside  Stratford  was  the  estate  of  Sir  Henry  Rainsford  at  Clifford 
Chambers.  In  his  youth  the  Stratford  boy  Michael  Drayton  had  loved  from  afar  Lady 
Anne  Goodere,  but  difference  in  station  had  kept  them  apart.  She  married  Sir  Henry 
Rainsford  but  still  thought  fondly  of  "her  poet,"  whom  she  and  Sir  Henry  entertained 
often  and  most  cordially  at  their  mansion.  Drayton's  sonnet  sequence  addressed  to  a 
lady  he  calls  Idea  is,  no  doubt,  in  celebration  of  this  love.  Tradition  supports  the  notion 
that  Drayton  never  married. 

69-78;  272.  Jonson's  aversion  to  sonnets  and  to  all  rime  except  couplet  rime  is 
well  known,  as  is,  also,  his  high  regard  for  John  Donne  both  as  man  and  poet. 

86-88.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  group  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  met  "the 
first  Friday  of  every  month  at  the  signe  of  the  Mermaid  in  Bread  Street"  (T.  Coryat). 

93-100.  Shakspere's  reticence  in  company  as  well  as  his  inability  to  drink  deeply  is 
supported  by  tradition. 

129-136.  Most  of  Shakspere's  better  plays  were  not  printed  during  his  lifetime,  and, 
for  anything  he  did  to  preserve  them,  would  have  been  lost. 

149.  Jonson  made  his  celebrated  Northern  trip  in  1618.  There  is  no  record  that  he 
turned  aside  to  visit  Stratford  on  the  trip. 

163-166.  Jonson's  own  report  of  his  wife  is  that  she  was  a  shrew  and  that  for  long 
stretches  of  time  he  did  not  live  at  home. 

167-168.  A  group  of  Jonson's  younger  admirers  styled  themselves  "Sons  of  Ben." 

176.  Anne  Shakspere  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  her  husband's  senior. 

204.  Hamnet  Shakspere,  the  poet's  only  son,  died  at  Stratford  in  1596,  aged  eleven 
and  a  half  years. 

213-214.  The  two  daughters,  Susanna,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  Judith,  Hamnet's 
twin,  wife  of  Thomas  Quinney. 

The  Beth  referred  to  is  Elizabeth  Hall  who  at  her  grandfather's  death  was  eight, 
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and  at  the  supposed  time  of  this  piece  is  fifteen.  Three  years  later  she  married  Thomas 
Nash  of  Stratford. 

248.  Anne  Shakspere  requested  that  she  be  placed  in  the  same  grave  with  her  hus- 
band. 

250.  In  his  will  Shakspere  left  as  his  sole  bequest  made  directly  to  his  wife  "the 
second  best  bed." 

264-268.  In  1623,  John  Heminges  and  Henry  Condell,  two  of  Shakspere 's  fellow 
actors  and  shareholders  in  the  Company,  brought  together  and  published,  late  in  No- 
vember, the  world-famous  First  Folio  Edition  of  the  plays.  The  volume  contained  thirty- 
six  of  the  plays,  eighteen  of  them  being  printed  for  the  first  time. 

271.  Jonson  provided  a  fine  prefatory  poem  for  this  volume. 

This  poem  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Shakespeare  Association  of  America 
from  the  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  II,  2  (April,  1951). 
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Eagle  in  a  Cage 

A  PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  is  a  soliloquy  of  John  Baptist,  spoken  on  the  night  in  which  he  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  (Antipas)  at  the  instigation  of  his  "wife" 
Herodias.  The  setting  is  the  Castle  Macherus,  a  great  fortress  built  high 
above  the  Dead  Sea  on  cliffs  that  fall  almost  perpendicularly  more  than 
4000  feet  down  to  the  Sea.  This  castle  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  this  Herod. 

The  author's  fancy  is  that  the  beheading  takes  place  betiveen  the  time  John 
sent  his  disciples  to  inquire  of  Jesus,  "Art  thou  He  who  is  to  come,  or  must 
we  look  for  another?"  and  their  return  to  report  to  him  Jesus'  tremendous 
eulogy  upon  him.  This,  in  the  terms  of  this  poem,  John  did  not  live  to  hear. 

Further  it  is  the  author's  fancy  that  John  did  not  send  his  "boys"  to  Jesus 
to  clear  any  doubts  of  his  own.  His  doubts  had  been  cleared  as  he  had 
turned  things  over  in  his  own  mind  in  prison.  But  he  had  sent  them  to 
establish  their  belief  in  Jesus. 

Tradition  has  it  that  John  was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  great  underground 
dungeons  of  Macherus.  This  poem  has  chosen  rather  the  notion  of  a  tower 
"cage"  with  its  complete,  bitterly  ironic  view  of  the  wilderness  world  outside 
the  bars. 

JL  HERE  has  been  bustle  in  the  halls  today, 
More  footfalls  than  I've  heard  for  many  a  moon, 
More  soldiers,  by  the  clank  of  arms  and  mail, 
And  orders  shouted  in  the  Roman  tongue. 
Unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  Herod's  here; 
And  if  he's  here,  the  evil  woman's  here. 
She,  who  so  like  Queen  Jezebel  of  old. 
Has  this  new  Ahab  so  at  her  wicked  will 
That  his  own  evil  mind  is  double  dipped 
In  the  rank  vats  of  Hell.  Through  her  it  is 
I'm  here  in  prison,  for  that  I  stood  up. 
As  did  that  other  crying  wilderness  Voice 
Denouncing  that  first  Jezebel  and  her  sin, 
Who  drew  all  Israel  and  her  King  to  sin. 

If  Herod's  here and  all  the  sounds  say  yea 

She's  here,  and  they  two  here  together 

Bode  me  no  good could  mean  at  last  the  end. 

If  that how  welcome  were  the  end. 
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Here  in  this  desperate  dungeon  day  by  day. 

Week  after  week,  and  many  a  changing  moon. 

Have  I  been  caged  like  as  they  cage  a  beast 

Or  a  bald  eagle  trapped  from  off  the  crags. 

In  the  old  days  of  freedom  here  I  roamed 

Through  all  the  lower  reach  of  Jordan's  stream, 

And  down  beside  the  margin  of  the  salt 

And  bitter  Sea  of  Death.  And  from  below 

Oft  mine  eyes  have  swept  up  to  this  topmost  cliff 

And  seen  cold,  gray,  and  hard  against  the  sky 

Bold  Macherus,  Herod's  favorite  haunt. 

In  those  free  days  it  chilled  my  heart  to  see 

Such  cruel  symbol  of  tyrannic  power. 

Such  means  for  shutting  men's  free  spirits  up 

Away  from  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

And  now,  for  more  than  a  slow  crawling  year, 

I've  been  shut  up,  till  not  alone  my  heart 

But  now  my  flesh  and  bones  as  well  are  chilled. 

I  stood  and  cried  against  him  and  his  sin; 

I  called  him  lecher  and  adulterous  swine; 

I  chid  the  woman  for  her  filthy  plot. 

"How  can  God's  people  prosper?"  shouted  I, 

"Led  by  this  vicious  puppet  on  the  throne?" 

I  might  have  known  they'd  come  and  shut  me  up; 

I  knew unless  God  intervened they  would. 

But  I  was  never  one  to  hold  my  peace. 

And  so  they  came;  and  here  I  am.  That  fox, 

King  Herod,  has  a  crafty  wit.  He  knows 

An  eagle  in  a  cage  is  twice  encaged 

If  he  can  see  the  sky  and  yet  cannot 

Come  at  it,  cannot  spread  his  tireless  wings, 

Spurn  off  the  flat  cold  earth  and  seek  the  sun. 

Some  dungeons  are  dead,  dark,  and  underground. 
And  such  are  terrible,  but  this  is  worse. 
Here  in  this  tower,  at  the  great  castle's  top. 
Is  my  fit  cage.  A  narrow  window  barred 
Runs  round  my  cell.  West,  south,  and  east, 
And  north  lies  there  the  world,  free  open  sky 
Out  there  beyond  the  bars.  By  straining  up 
My  full  height  and  looking  down,  there  is  the  sea, 
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And  out  east,  Moab's  mountains  far  and  blue. 
And  over  all  the  sky.  Oft  on  the  cliffs 
Great  eagles  sit  stark  in  the  light  and  preen 
Their  feathers  and  stretch  great  lazy  wings. 
And  then,  at  last,  take  off  and  fly  and  fly 
Up  beyond  sight.  And  here  behind  his  bars 

Herod  decrees  I  sit,  I  who  would  fly 

How  well  he  knows if  only  I  were  free. 

The  sounds  outside  mount  steadily  toward  night. 
There's  music  now  and  grumbling  of  low  drums. 

They'll  feast  tonight high  revel  and  carouse. 

And  no  pains  will  they  take  to  spare  my  ears. 
Knowing  how  bitterly  it  all  will  come. 
And  how  I'd  cry  their  sin  to  all  the  world 
If  only  I  could  cry. 

What  boots  it  all. 
This  span  of  thirty  years?  All  of  my  youth 
Spent  in  the  great  free  world  of  Jordan 

And  beyond free  as  the  air.  The  blazing  sun. 

And  then  the  biting  cold  of  desert  nights. 
The  flashing  stars,  and  the  great  globed  moon? 
The  nights  perhaps  were  best  and  yet  the  noons 
With  dazzling  sunlight  and  with  eagle  flight 
Up  high  in  the  vast  blue  were  also  great. 
I  loved  the  world,  the  wilderness,  and  the  free 
Deep  endless  sky.  Through  them  there  came  to  me 
The  voice  of  God,  and  thus  grew  up  my  soul. 

And  ever  more,  despite  this  beauteous  world, 

Pressed  in  the  need  of  men,  sinful  and  wronged, 

Sorely  in  need  of  God.  So  grew  for  me 

A  message  and  a  voice,  and  so  I  cried, 

"Repent,  repent,  repent  ye  or  ye  die!" 

Some  said,  "Are  you  Elijah?"  other  some, 

"Are  you  Messiah,  He  who  is  to  come?"  and  evermore 

I  answered,  "Nay,  I  am  not  that  great  prophet. 

Glorious  star  of  zeal  and  courage  of  the  earlier  day," 

And  surer  still,  "I  am  not  He  the  Prophets 

Have  foretold.  But  He  is  near," 1  faltered  it 
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At  first,  but  surer  grew,  until  at  last, 
"His  coming  is  at  handl" 

E'en  from  a  lad 
My  mother  told  of  Cousin  Mary's  son 
In  northern  Nazareth.  Angels  foretold  His  birth; 
Heaven's  chorus  sang  His  coming;  Eastern  kings 
Came  to  adore  Him;  and  through  all  the  years 
Now  and  again  came  word  of  how  He  grew, 
And  how  His  spirit  flowered  like  Sharon's  rose, 
Or  like  the  heart  of  God. 

And  then  one  day 
To  Jordan  came  there  one  I  knew  was  He; 
Came,  said  He,  to  be  baptized  like  the  rest. 
My  strong  demurs  He  put  aside,  and  stood 
Humble  and  lovely  like  a  stainless  lamb. 
And  so  I  led  Him  down  into  the  stream. 
Into  the  water  like  the  multitude. 
And  out  of  Heaven,  with  a  flash  of  light. 
There  came  light  and  a  voice,  "This  is  my  Son!" 
So  I  was  sure.  Then  on  another  day 
My  boys  and  I  were  walking  by  the  sea. 
And  He  came  up  and  stood  a  little  way 
Beyond  us,  and  once  more  like  light  I  knew. 
And  cried,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  'tis  He!" 

Then  Herod  came  from  Rome  and  scandal  broke, 
The  filthy  bargain  for  his  brother  Philip's  wife, — 
And  I  could  not  be  still.  I  was  not  still. 
And  so  I  paid  and  pay  the  heavy  price 
Of  unconsidering  wrath  against  high  sin. 

A  year  and  more  since  I  cried,  "See  the  Lamb! 
The  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  man's  sin!" 
And  only  scanty  word  comes  to  me  here 
Of  how  he  fares  and  how  his  kingdom  grows. 
Herod,  the  fox,  who  fixed  the  windows  there 
To  make  my  cage  more  hateful,  has  allowed 

That  now  and  then  a  friend  out  of  my  life 

That  life  I  had  before  he  chained  me  here 
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May  come  and  talk  a  minute  or  an  hour. 
So  I  may  feel  more  sharp  the  going  on 
Of  life  without  me  there  beyond  the  bars. 

Three  days  ago  there  came  two  of  my  boys. 

My  loved  disciples  of  a  year  ago. 

And  stood  outside  and  talked  an  hour  with  me; 

They  told  me  word  of  Jesus,  how  the  crowds 

Press  in  about  Him,  and  of  how  He  heals. 

The  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame;  and  lepers  come. 

And  even  them  He  heals.  But  these,  my  boys. 

Were  sore  perplexed.  "You  said,  'tis  He! 

And  yet  the  world  goes  on,  ground  down  and  crushed 

Beneath  the  Roman  wheel.  To  us  it  seems 

That  thus  again  our  hope  has  been  in  vain. 
That  like  as  Israel's  dream  has  often  turned 
To  an  illusion,  so  it  is  once  more."  But  as 
They  talked  and  came  anon  to  tell  again 
Of  how  He  healed,  and  how  He  comforted. 
And  how  He  made  the  Law  sound  a  new  claim 
To  the  very  spirit  of  men,  my  mind  went  back. 
And  there  Isaiah  stood,  his  sweet  clear  voice 
Surging  far  down  the  pathway  of  the  years: 
"Behold  your  God!  Behold  he  comes  to  save! 
The  blind  eyes  shall  be  opened,  the  deaf  ears 
Shall  be  unstopped;  the  lame  shall  leap;  the  dumb 
Shall  sing;  and  in  the  by-ways,  lo,  to  the  poor 
Good  tidings  shall  be  given."  Sure,  this  is  He! 
But  if  my  men,  groping  so  now  in  doubt. 
Could  go  and  see  and  hear  this  for  themselves, 
They'd  be  sure  too.  There  must  be  some  who're  sure. 

And  so  I  sent  them  off  to  see  and  hear. 

For  seeing,  hearing,  so  they  will  believe. 

And  they're  to  come  and  tell  me  what  they've  seen. 

This  was  three  days  ago;  perhaps  tomorrow 

They'll  return;  perhaps  the  guards  will  let  them  in. 

And  I  shall  see  writ  on  their  faces  hope. 

And  the  assurance  that  will  save  mankind. 
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It  is  no  longer  day.  Out  in  the  west 

Toward  the  Judean  hills  the  fading  rose 

Of  sunset,  and  the  stars  begin  to  show. 

And  all  the  castle  is  a  riot  of  cries. 

The  shouts  grow  drunken  and  the  music's  pace 

Mounts  into  giddy  reels.  It  surely  is  a  feast 

Of  Kings Kings  only  less  vile  than  he 

Who  holds  the  feast.  I  know  these  feasts; 
They're  nowise  good.  Beasts  of  the  wilds 
Are  noble  in  compare  to  these  carousing  kings: 
Wine  and  rich  cates  and  strange  devised  meats, 
And  blasphemous  oaths  and  rising  tide  of  lust, 
And  at  the  last  an  orgy  beyond  words, 
Down  to  the  dregs  of  vileness  with  no  shame. 

The  guard  today  dropped  word  that  in  the  halls 

Is  that  small  princess,  mistress  of  the  dance, 

Whose  evil  beauty  and  alluring  skill 

Has  charmed  the  Caesar's  court,  and  all  the  world 

Has  heard  her  shameless  fame.  She  is  the  tool 

Of  her  bad  mother's  will,  that  Herodias 

Who  rules  the  weak-willed  King.  I  know  these  feasts. 

It's  only  well  begun.  The  drunkenness  will  rise, 

And,  e'er  the  dawn,  the  damsel  will  be  sent  for. 

There  to  bare  her  brazen  beauty  to  the  sottish  kings. 

And  mayhap  lure  foul  Herod  to  some  deed 

Bred  in  the  dank  soil  of  the  harlot's  hate. 

The  din  outside  mounts  high.  Shouts,  curses. 

Cries,  and  pulsing  frantic  drums,  and 

Snarling  horns.  I  hear  it  all,  and  yet 

These  ears  of  mine,  trained  to  each  slightest  jar. 

Hear  coming  near  and  up  the  echoing  stair 

To  this  floor's  level,  steel-shod  feet. 

And  now,  at  the  stair's  top,  lo,  they  turn  this  way 

To  my  lone  cell.  So  'tis  at  last  the  end. 

Ah,  let  it  come!  Bars  have  not  held  my  soul 

Nor  will  the  grave.  Ah,  let  it  come! 

Oh,  God  of  Israel,  God  of  Israel's  hope! 

Redeem  thy  people;  bring  thy  kingdom  in. 

November,  1955 
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A  Romantic  Point  of  View 

Covered  with  tinsel  and  gaudy  with  ten-cent-store  ornaments, 
Illumined  by  colored  globes  of  light  impregnated  with  current  supplied 

by  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company, 
Standing  in  geometrical  precision  in  the  corner  of  our  living  room, 
You  will  be  another  sort  of  spectacle,  oh,  Young  Cedar,  about  to 

become  a  Christmas  tree. 
From  that  which  you  present  out  here  on  the  hillside  among  other  cedars. 
Under  the  sky in  the  cool  air with  your  roots  going  down  firm 

beneath  the  limestone. 

You,  I  think,  are  the  one  I  shall  take,  if  I  take  any. 

Your  dark,  thick,  compact  cone  of  green  is  lovely is  perfect. 

Only  a  little  trimming  will  give  you  complete  geometrical  symmetry. 
Only  a  little  trimming and  the  severing  of  your  stem for  I  cannot 

undertake  to  take  your  roots  with  you. 
I  ought  not  to  take  you  . . . 
Years  you  have  grown  here  . . . 
Years  your  strong,  dark,  thick  cone  of  green  has  been  bulking  each 

year  a  little  larger; 
Here  in  winter  you  have  caught  the  snow  and  held  it  like  great  rolls 

of  wool  in  your  thick  green  arms; 
Here  night  after  night  you  have  stood  a  black  sentinel  casting  a 

blacker  shadow  in  the  moonlight; 
Here  your  green  has  freshened  April  after  April  in  the  returning  sun; 
Here  firmer  and  firmer  each  year  your  roots  have  gone  down  beneath 

the  ribs  of  the  limestone. 

If  I  take  you,  severing  your  stem,  leaving  a  bare  hacked  stump  above 

the  black  mold. 
Will  a  shelterless  dryad,  graceful,  with  tangled  tresses,  dark  like 

your  thick  green  branches, 
Come  to  mourn,  lamenting  the  futility  of  roots,  groping  blind  now 

beneath  the  rock? 

And  yet  I  am  under  a  sort  of  bond  . . . 

I  should  find  it  difficult  to  explain  to  five-year-old  eyes  if  I 
returned  without  you, 
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Eyes  which  find  tinsel,  and  Woolworth's  ornaments,  and  electric 

candles  natural  enough  fruit  to  grow  upon  a  Christmas  tree. 
Eyes  which  would  not  be  concerned  about  the  anguish  of  dryads, 
Eyes  which  would  think  there  were  still  enough  cedars  left  on  this 
hill  without  you. 

And  I,  perhaps  I,  also,  after  all  this  poetizing  about  your  beauty, 

and  about  your  right  to  go  on  living, 
Perhaps  I,  too,  should  find  our  living-room  corner  irremediably  bare 

at  Christmas  without  a  Christmas  tree.     , 

Yes,  I've  looked  carefully  all  over  the  hillside,  and  .  .  .  here's  my 
axe;  this  is  the  one.  Look,  what  a  beauty!  This  is  the  one  I'm 
going  to  take. 

1932 
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Rain 

In  memoriam:  John  W.  Cummings,  who  died  October  23, 1936,  and  was 
buried  500  miles  away  in  Pennsylvania.  The  flag  on  the  college  tower 
at  half  mast  on  a  morning  of  steady  autumn  rain  offered  the  chief 
symbol  for  this  poem. 


lORTHWARD  five  hundred  miles. 
Mountains  and  rivers  between  us, 
Clamorous  towns  and  valleys  of  quiet 
Between  us,  lies  at  this  morning  hour. 
Our  dear  friend  dead.  And  in  the  gray 
Dull  light  of  autumn,  heavy  with 
Straight  cold  rain,  hangs  from  its  staff 
Our  flag,  drooping,  half-way  of  its  rise. 
Soaked  and  drab  in  the  rain; 
Flag  we  unfurled  for  his  sake. 
Emblem  of  honor  and  grief. 

Often  in  hours  of  our  pride. 
Pride  in  the  might  of  our  land, 
Pride  in  a  hero's  acclaim, 
Loose  we  this  flag  to  the  sky. 
Shines  then  in  glorious  light. 
Vital  arouses  the  breeze, 
And  out  on  the  arms  of  the  air 
Bravely  it  spreads  its  design. 
Boldly  it  symbols  our  pride. 

But  this  is  a  different  hour; 
This  is  a  desolate  time. 
And  catching  the  grief  of  our  hearts. 
The  morning  itself  is  aware, 
Aware  of  the  fit  thing  to  do. 
Of  the  aspect  and  color  to  bear. 
Tokening  grief  for  our  friend. 
Not  now  a  dancing  flag. 
Not  now  a  fluttering  emblem, 
Blazoning  pride,  and  elate 
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Boasting  of  history's  scroll. 
Now  a  drooping  flag. 
Soaked  and  drab  in  the  rain, 
Wet  with  the  tears  of  the  day. 

Thus  as  I  sat  in  my  room 
Looking  abroad  on  the  scene. 
The  campus  stretching  beneath 
My  window,  and  there  at  its  verge 
The  tall  tower  rising  and  the  staff. 
And  the  half-mast  flag  and  the 

Steady,  dull,  gray  rain, 

Came  to  my  shaken  thought 
A  sense  of  the  share  in  our  grief 
Nature  was  minded  to  show. 

For  northward  five  hundred  miles 

Lay  dead  this  morning  our  friend 

Tonight  to  lie  'neath  the  rain. 
Only  a  year  ago  his  feet 
Trod  light  and  firm  these  paths; 
Cheer  was  in  his  voice  and  eye; 
Manhood  athrob  in  his  word; 
Warmth  and  strength  in  his  hand. 
And  here  this  morning,  the  rain. 
And  here  hearts  leaden  with  loss. 
And  here  the  soaked  and  drooping  flag. 

But  here,  most  of  all,  questions. 
Questions  that  will  not  be  stilled. 
Questions  rising  and  claiming  answers. 
And  finding  answers  nowhere  . . . 

Questions  of  why why  so  young 

And  yet  to  die?  Why  so  worthy 
And  so  beloved  and  yet  to  die? 

Why  so  full  of  promise why  so 

Pledged  to  the  future  by  friendship 
And  fatherhood  and  a  builder's  zeal 
For  a  hand  in  the  building  strong 
Of  the  towers  of  life,  and  yet  to  die? 
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Questions.  Questions  of  how. 

How  in  a  life  so  clean, 

In  the  firm-knit  texture 

Of  the  athlete's  frame, 

In  the  strong  agile  body 

Never  before  aught 

But  swift  and  fit  and  alive, 

How  a  vile,  treacherous,  crab-like 

Incubus  of  unhealth  found  lodging, 

Sliding  its  cold,  evil  tentacles 

Out  and  out  to  drain  and  waste  and  destroy. 

Questions.  Questions  of  where. 
Where  is  he  now,  our  friend? 
Where  is  the  swift  clean  thought 
Bending,  as  oft  we  have  seen 
Bending  in  earnest  concern. 
Seeking  to  help  and  to  guide? 
Or  flashing  in  sunny  jest. 
Gay  banter  or  mocking  salute? 
Never  was  bitterness  there. 
Never  unkindness  or  scorn. 
Where  is  the  quenchless  soul. 
The  spirit  that  bound  him  to  God? 
Lie  they  today  like  the  flesh, 
Wasted  and  cold  on  the  bier? 
Lie  they  tonight  'neath  the  rain? 

Thus  from  my  window  overlooking 

The  campus the  tall  tower  rising, 

The  half-raised  flag  drooping 

Soaked  and  drab  in  the  rain. 

And  our  dear  dead  friend  lying 

Northward  there  over  the  mountains 

And  rivers,  come  to  me  questions. 

Questions  of  why?  how?  where? 

Over  and  over  questions  .  .  . 

Why? . .  .  How?  . .  .  Where?  . . . 

Over  .  . .  and  . . .  over  . . .  till  at  last 

Amidst  questions,  a  glimmer,  perhaps,  of  reply. 
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Rain?  Rain  the  language  of  grief? 
Rain  the  symbol  of  loss? 

Rain rain  that  makes  glad  the  earth: 

From  it  the  fruitage  and  corn. 
Pasture  and  springs  for  the  flocks, 
Rivers  and  seas  and  the  bow, 
Promise  of  blessing  from  God. 

And  he,  our  friend,  and  the  rain, 
Gentle,  beneficent,  clean, 
Searching  the  roots  of  the  grass; 
Storing  the  life  springs  of  men; 
Cooling,  refreshing  the  day; 
Breathing  new  courage  for  life. 
Were  they  not  one  and  the  same. 
Gifts  both  of  God?  and  not  loss. 
Not  loss  is  their  meaning,  but  life. 
For  here  this  gray  autumn  morn. 
Drear  at  first  view  to  the  eye, 
Gloomy,  and  drab,  and  austere. 
Brings  us  the  rain  that  sinks  down, 
Down  to  the  pools  in  the  rock 
Under  the  roots  of  great  trees. 
Back  to  the  bases  of  springs, 
Holding  a  proof  against  drouth. 
Waiting  till  strong  summer  sun 
Parches  the  face  of  the  fields. 
Then  to  the  down-searching  roots 
Offering  succor  and  grace, 
Saving  the  life  of  the  world. 

So,  though  the  flag  droops  and  sags. 
Sags  as  our  spirits  with  grief. 
Now  to  us  courage  returns. 
For  like  the  rain  was  our  friend, 
Cleansing  and  sweet,  and  his  strength 
Down  to  the  roots  of  our  lives 
Sinks  till  the  springs  of  our  best 
Flow  ever  stronger  for  him. 
Quicken  and  rise  like  his  own. 
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Questions  as  questions  remain. 
Answers  no  more  than  before 
Come  at  the  call  of  the  heart. 
But  this  at  least  now  is  clear: 
Good,  passing  good,  has  it  been 
Him  to  have  had  for  our  friend. 
One  who  wove  into  life's  web 
Fun  and  friendship  and  faith 
So  that  seamless  out  of  the  loom 
One  meet  garment  appeared. 
One  full  life  was  achieved. 

Thus,  though  tears  still  dim  our  gaze. 

See  we  him  now  and  the  rain. 

Both  the  strong  language  of  God, 

Telling  us  life  is  not  loss. 

Telling  us  life  links  to  life 

As  raindrop  and  brooklet  and  sea. 

Still  the  flag  droops  at  the  staff. 
But,  ah,  the  heart  stirs  in  new  hope; 
Still  the  rain  drizzling  and  gray. 
But,  hearken,  the  murmur  of  springs! 
Hearken!  the  surge  of  the  sea! 

November,  1936 
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On  the  Loss  of  Miss  Amelia  Earhart 

Somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Midsum^m^er,  1937 


(As  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Upper  Air  just  after  sunset,  July  8,  be- 
cause of  the  unwonted  activity  of  radio  signals  during  the  past  days  in 
the  air  over  the  sea  around  Rowland  Island) 

I^OR    five    suns,    now,    the    air   here   has    been    vexed   with    a   sharp 

crackling, 

Faint  and  persistent  a  little  stuttering  sound  from  below  here. 

And  louder,  intermittent,  crackling  sounds  like  seekers  in  the  dark 

Fumbling  about  for  the  place  of  the  little  stuttering  sound  down  below. 

There  below  on  the  sea  is  an  errant  speck,  tossed  by  the  waves; 

And  from  it  comes  the  faint  stuttering  sound,  fainter  and  fainter, 

And  now  at  this  fifth  sundown  so  faint  as  to  be  almost nothing. 

And  all  the  while,  the  louder  sounds clack  .  .  .  clack  .  .  .  clack  .  .  . 

fumbling,  seeking. 


Only  in  these  later  circuits  of  the  Zodiac  have  such  sounds  come. 
What  are  they?  Is  it  some  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  restless,  reaching  out. 
Seeking  to  run,  like  us,  upon  the  upper  pathways  of  the  air? 

Surely  the  Lightning  Gods  will  smite  the  intruders; 

Surely  the  highways  of  the  air  are  for  Spirits  of  the  Air  alone! 

Ah,  at  last,  there  is  no  stuttering  sound. 
Even  the  louder  seeking  sounds  are  fewer, 

more  dispersed,  as  if  baffled. 
In  the  light  of  dawn,  perhaps,  even  the 

errant  black  speck  will  have  vanished. 
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II 

(As  spoken  by  a  Sea  Vulture  to  her  Young 
as  the  tropic  night  comes  down,  July  8) 

Ki-yi,  Ki-yi,  Ki-yil 
Come  to  rest,  come  to  rest! 
Dawn  tomorrow  will  be  time! 

Dawn  tomorrow  will  show  them  lifeless, and  ours! 

Five  days  since,  through  the  tempest,  a  giant  Bird  blindly  flying,  crashed 

and  foundered  in  the  Sea. 
And   then,   through  five  days  and  nights   two  creatures  tossed  on  the 

floating  islet  of  the  great  Bird's  back, 
Crawling  about  and  about working  hungrily  over  a  box  of  tangled 

wires calling  into  it  over  and  over  the  same  few  sounds. 

And  then  waiting  as  if  listening. 

But  each  day,  less  active,  growing  fainter  beneath  the  fierce  sun  heat; 

So  weak  yesterday  as  scarcely  to  move  about  except  to  call  now  and  then 

the  same  few  sounds; 
Too  weak  today  to  move too  weak,  except  once  or  twice  to  call. 

Ki-yi,  Ki-yi,  Ki-yi! 
Come  to  rest;  come  to  rest! 
Dawn  tomorrow  will  be  time! 


Ill 

(As  spoken  by  a  Stoker  on  the  Airplane  Car- 
rier Lexington  to  a  fellow  stoker,  July  14} 

Me?  Oh,  I  ain't  a-gripin',  not  more  than  usual,  Mate. 

But  it's  the  kind  of  durned  funny  thing  that  sort-a  does  gripe  you, 

you  know. 
Here  we  are  deep  down  in  the  South  Pacific  with  seventy-five  crack 

sea  planes, 
An'    the    One-an'-Only    Lexin'ton,    burnin'    to    Hell    tons    an'    tons    of 

Uncle  Sam's  gas, 
An'  sinkin'  scads  an'  scads  of  F  D  R's  dough  ever'  day, 
All  so's  we  can  look  for  a  sap  of  a  dame  that  was  too  durned  restless 
To  stay  home  an'  mind  her  own  business; 
That  tuck  off  to  fly  around  the  bloomin'  world 
An'   hopped  off  one   time  too  many,  an'  now's  somewhere  where  we 

ner  no  one  else  ain't. 
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The  reason  it  gripes  me  so  is  because  I  can't  help  a-thinkin' 
Of  the  time,  five  year  ago,  when  I  was  a-fishin'  off  Cape  Cod 
Fishin'  with  a  bunch  of  Gloucester  men. 
An'  a  turrible  gale  come  on  an'  beat  us  an'  dashed  us. 

But  ever'  boat  got  in ever'  one  but  one 

An'  that  one  was  manned  by  three  fine  brave  fellers 
That  knew  boats  an'  the  sea,  an'  was  wuth  their  salt. 

We  went  an'  begged  an'  threatened  the  Coast  Guard  men, 

But  they  laughed  us  off;  "There  wam't  no  boat,"  they  said, 

"Or  if  they  was,  then  the  men  in  it  were  fools  to  be  out  in  such  a  sea. 

An'  could  go  to  Davy  Jones  for  all  them!" 

But  you  know's  well  as  I  do,  if  they'd  been  somebody  with  a  wad  of 

dough. 
Or  even  some  sappy  dame  with  nothin'  to  do  but  run  after  trouble. 
The  whole  durned  navy'd  a-been  out,  an'  the  papers  would  a-had  nothin' 

else  in  'em  fer  a  week. 
See  why  it  sort-a  gripes  me? 

Wait  a  couple  a  days  more 

I'm  not  a-bettin': 
But  supposin'  we  don't  find  her: 

Who's  the  joke  on  then? 

IV 

(Written  by  a  sympathetic  admirer  of  Miss  Earhart, 
a  friend  of  science  and  a  somewhat  romantic  poet) 

Brave  woman's  heart  that  knew  no  daunting. 

What  were  your  thoughts  far  in  the  Southern  Sea, 
Calling  the  far-off  world  incessantly. 

In  that  stern  hour  no  faith,  no  courage  wanting? 

Did  you  believe  you  were  forsaken? 

Or  did  our  voices  reach  you  o'er  the  miles? 

Ware  were  you  when  the  navy's  airy  files 
Took  the  high  paths  never  before  so  taken? 

What  were  your  thoughts  each  bitter  parching  hour 
E'en  to  the  last?  Hope  held  you  to  the  end 
If  you  remained  still  you,  truth's  valiant  friend. 

Finding  in  death  itself  a  thrill  of  power. 
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Although  unmarked  your  grave;  although  no  tears 
Mingled  their  salt  with  ocean's  brackish  brine 
Where  you  went  down;  that  unknown  spot's  a  shrine 

For  the  High  Order  of  the  Pioneers. 

1931 
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Earlier  Than  Hiroshima 


(The  history  of  the  wars  of  mankind  is  punctuated  with 
the  introduction  of  new  means  of  destruction  to  over- 
throw the  strategies  of  defense  which  have  been  set  up.) 


PLAN    OF    BATTLE 

We  met  that  day  at  the  cliff's  foot 

To  plan  the  onset. 

Never  before  had  an  army  of  men 

Borne  such  power  in  their  clenched  hands: 

Great  clubbed  staves  and  long  shafts  of  oak 

Hardened  in  the  fire sharp  as  a  swine's  tusk. 

And  our  four  fifties  of  chosen  axe-men 

With  mighty  axes  of  sharp  flint. 

Skilled  and  fearless  and  eager 

For  the  feel  along  the  great  ashen  helves 

Of  the  bite  of  edge  on  flesh. 

Of  the  crash  of  the  great  axe  on  hard  bone. 

Our  chiefs  were  there  to  take  stock  of  our  strength. 
To  count  over  the  hard  heavy  coin  of  battle. 
To  weigh  in  the  balance  pan  of  chance 
The  elusive  quick-silver  of  victory. 

It  was  said  in  the  Council  that  the  enemy  was  strong. 

Armed  as  we  with  heavy  hard  power. 

As  to  numbers,  who  knew  how  many? 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  thought,  short  by  some 

Of  our  great  array. 

No  one  doubted  it  would  be  a  great  battle; 

It  might  even  be  the  last  battle. 

For  surely  none  would  be  able  to  stand  up 

To  challenge  the  victor.  None  would  dare; 

None  would  be  able  to  muster  counter  power  to  his  power: 

Clubbed  staves,  sharp  lances,  great  grey  axes  of  stone. 

There  had  been  for  some  days  vague  whisperings 
About  a  new  sort  of  flying  death. 
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One  of  our  tribe,  one  often  careless  in  drinking, 

So  not  taken  always  too  seriously  for  his  speech, 

But  a  sharp-eyed  one,  none-the-less. 

Had  seen,  he  said,  an  enemy  hunter  stalking  a  deer. 

And  suddenly,  while  yet  six  score  yards 

Were  between  deer  and  hunter. 

The  buck  rose  on  his  haunches,  startled. 

And  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  forest. 

The  man  with  only  a  slender  bowed  stick  in  his  hand 

Ran  up  swiftly  and  claimed  his  prey. 

This,  some  said  in  the  Council,  might  come  to  light 
In  our  battle;  might  come  noiselessly  like  the  plague. 
Or  with  swift  thrust  like  the  lightning 
Out  of  the  unsuspected  sky.  But  our  chiefs 
Were  unafraid.  And  they  taught  us  to  be 

Unafraid to  rest  strong  and  assured 

In  our  ponderous  hard  proved  strength. 
"The  rules  of  war,"  they  said,  "do  we  not  know  them? 
Have  we  not  armed  ourselves  to  the  last  ounce 
With  the  accepted  and  tested  tools  of  war?" 

II 

THE    WINGED    DEATH 

At  deep  twilight  a  little  handful  of  us 

Slipped  back  empty-handed  through  the  deeper  dusk  of  the  forest. 

Empty-handed,  and  why  not?  for  of  what  avail  anymore 

The  clubbed  staff  or  the  great  grey  axe  of  stone? 

We  had  seen  a  thing if  we  can  say  we  saw 

What  was  too  swift  and  stealthy  to  see. 

We  came  upon  them  just  after  mid-day  on  the  broad  plain. 

Warm  and  firm  under  the  summer  sun. 

It  was  the  field  of  our  choosing; 

It  was  a  place  like  no  other  for  fierce  onset. 

And  we  took  it  first,  rushing  out  in  our 

Clubbed  might;  raising  aloft  our  wild  battle  cry. 

And  then  the  enemy  came,  less  swiftly. 

Timidly,  we  thought  at  first,  to  the  other  side. 

And  just  when,  in  any  decent  battle,  he  should  have 

Made  his  onrush,  his  ranks  opened  and  fell  back. 

And  a  thin  line  of  unarmed  men  appeared. 

Each  with  only  a  slender  bowed  stick,  and  suddenly 
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Through  our  ranks,  like  a  hundred  angry  hornets 
Came  the  swift  stinging  Httle  winged  shafts  of  death. 

At  the  first  flight  a  hundred  of  our  foremost  fell; 

Our  great  Chief,  himself,  fell  with  one  of  the  strange 

Pointed  shafts  driven  clean  through  his  sinewy  throat. 

All  we  knew  to  do  was  to  reform  and  rush  forward  once  more. 

But  as  we  closed  our  ranks  and  raised  again  our  battle  cry. 

And  quickened  our  pace  to  the  mad  rush  of  the  onset, 

Another  flight  of  swift  stinging  barbs  of  death 

Struck  us,  and  a  hundred  more  fell  pierced  to  the  very  quick. 

One  at  my  right  hand  struck  full  in  the  mouth 

Opened  wide  for  the  battle  shout; 

And  our  Chief's  son,  leading  now,  down,  thrust  through  the  eye  to  the 

very  brain. 
Hastily  we  did  what  we  could  for  the  dying. 
And  stood  up  once  more  to  hurl  ourselves  at  the  foe. 
But  as  we  moved  forward,  full  in  our  faces 

Came  another  rain  of  the  flying  death, and  so  another 

And  all  the  while  our  polished  staves  and  sharp  lances. 

And  great  grey  axes,  unused,  futile 

Against  the  stealthy  silent  thrust  of  the  little  barbed  spears. 

So  when  the  leading  of  our  men  fell  to  me, 

I  called  them  to  one  last  charge  only,  and  then, 

Counting  all  the  dead  and  the  dwindling  live  remainder, 

I  ordered  a  retreat, counting  our  massed 

Ponderous  power  not  fit  at  all  against  this  sly  flying  peril. 

Perhaps,  I  reasoned,  in  our  Council  Hall,  the  wise  men 

May  devise  a  way;  perhaps  we  can  by  some  means  learn  the  secret. 

At  least  the  old  massive  hammers  of  war 

Will  not  do  any  more.  The  elusive  fitful  wasps  of  death 

Have  put  an  end  to  the  stone  hammers. 

So  at  deep  twilight,  a  little  handful  of  us. 

Remnant  of  the  bright  hard  power  of  the  morning. 

Slipped  back  empty-handed  through  the  deep  dusk  of  the  forest. 
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Ill 

THE   KEPT  SECRET 

The  enemy  has  let  the  word  go  forth: 

There  will  be  no  more  war! 

No  tribe  or  gathering  of  tribes  could  any  more  hope 

To  stand  up  and  face  the  sly  new  weapon. 

It  is  their  secret,  and  they  mean  to  keep  it; 

Not  meaning,  they  say,  ever  to  use  it; 

It  is  too  dreadful  to  use,  but  keeping  it  secret  from  less  scrupulous  tribes. 

There  will  be  no  more  war! 

They  have  called  in  the  tribe  to  the  North  of  them 

And  the  tribe  to  the  East  and  the  tribe  to  the  West  to  make  a  pact. 

There  will  be  no  more  war. 

There  will  be  a  Council  of  the  Tribes 

To  settle  differences  and  to  mark  out  boundaries, 

And  to  keep  an  eye  on  restless  neighbors. 

Some  have  said  the  new  secret  should  be  shared. 

And  the  Council  of  the  Tribes  should  be  charged 

To  watch  those  who  might  treacherously  set  it  loose  again 

But  it  is  not  thought  best  to  do  this; 

The  victor  tribe  will  keep  it  secret  for  themselves. 

So  it  is  still  a  secret,  although  we  have  heard 

That  the  slender  bowed  sticks  are  tough 

Fibrous  hickory,  and  the  little  shafts, 

Alas,  we  know,  we  have  had  ample  time  to  study  them, 

Are  straight  thin  wands  of  light  tough  ash 

With  a  sharp  barb  of  flint  tied  with  thongs  to  the  one  end, 

And  a  magic  rudder  of  goose  feathers  at  the  other. 

How  they  are  launched  on  their  swift  flight, 

That,  as  yet,  we  do  not  know. 

We  think  we  can  learn  to  live  in  a  world  without  war, 

Except  it  is  shameful  to  think  how  powerless  we  are, 

And  once  so  powerful.  How  futile  we  would  be 

If  war  did  come  and  we  not  knowing  the  secret. 

And  how  shameful  to  feel  that  the  might  of  our  enemy 

Is  greater  than  ours  only  by  the  degree  of  the  kept  secret. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  more  war;  perhaps  we  should  hope  for  that. 

But  we  shall  try  to  find  out  the  secret. 
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A  week  ago,  in  the  lands  of  the  East  tribe,  now  become  the  ally 

Of  our  late  enemy,  a  tribe  handfasted  to  him  now  in  the  firm  pact, 

A  partner  with  him  in  the  Council  of  the  Tribes, 

A  little  band  of  our  men  came  upon  a  thick  undergrowth 

In  the  forest,  and  in  this  undergrowth  was  much  hickory. 

Tough  strong  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist. 

Many  still  standing,  but  hundreds  of  fresh  stumps 

Where  the  fine  stems  had  been  cut  off. 

And  in  the  cave's  mouth  not  far  away,  much  bark  and  shaved-off 

Outer  sap  wood,  and  that  too,  hickory. 

Among  these  shavings  they  found  also  a  few  stray  strands  of  hemp. 

Perhaps  our  enemy's  fine  new  ally  knows  more  than  we  do  about  the 

secret: 
What  were  the  strands  of  hemp  for? 
What  is  there  yet  that  we  need  to  know? 

1945 
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The  Ballad  of  Jessie  and  the  Cow 

In  spite  of  the  riotous  tone  of  this  ballad  it  is  inscribed  zuith  deepest 
respect  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Miss  Jessie  Katherine  Johnson. 

JL  HERE  was  a  gentle  damsel 
Who  at  the  College  taught. 
Fair  Jessica  the  maid  was  hight. 
With  whom  this  tale  is  fraught. 

Across  a  lonely  woodland 

Each  day  she  made  her  walk; 
Gay  birds  did  fill  the  air  with  song 

And  frisking  squirrels  with  talk. 

Ah,  peaceful  was  the  forest,  / 

And  tranquil  Jessie's  mind, 
For  Frosh  and  Sophomores  lay  before 

And  not  a  care  behind. 

There  in  their  lovely  mansion 

Her  mother's  heart  beat  true. 
And  in  her  classes,  fond  of  her. 

Were  Sophomores  not  a  few. 

As  day  by  day  she  took  her  way 

Along  this  sylvan  path. 
Dread  danger's  form  did  not  intrude 

A  way  that  danger  hath. 

Alas,  one  day,  alack  the  day. 

Oh  day  of  woe,  oh  thou, 
An  evil  fate  was  at  the  gate, 

A  fateful  foolish  cow. 

Oh  pit-a-pat  went  Jessie's  heart. 

But  in  her  face  no  sign; 
With  courage  high  she  drew  a-nigh 

Paying  the  beast  no  mind. 
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For  in  a  book  was  it  not  writ, 
That  who  displayed  no  fear, 

A  foolish  brute  would  take  for  brave 
And  cause  him  not  a  tear? 

Ah,  noble  book  that  counselled  so. 

For  there  behold  the  cow, 
Astonished  at  the  maiden  bold, 

Moved  not  at  all,  no  how! 

And  so  did  Jessie's  spirits  rise 
As  space  stretched  out  behind. 

For  still  the  beast  stood  motionless, 
With  liquid  eyes  so  kind. 

Relieved  so  of  fear's  dark  shade 
The  pathway  paced  she  now, 

To  other  thoughts  she  gave  her  mind. 
Almost  forgot  the  cow. 

Beneath  her  arm  a  favorite  book. 
Some  papers,  too,  she  bore; 

Her  mind  unhaunted  now  by  fears 
Upon  these  things  did  pore. 

And  there  before  her  to  the  gate 

Scarce  twenty  paces  lack. 
When,  welawey,  an  awful  din 

Is  heard  behind  her  back. 

It  is  the  cow  pursues  her  now, 

With  fearful  rushing  pace; 
With  lowered  head  and  flashing  hoofs. 

No  kindness  in  her  face. 

Alas  for  dignified  aspect. 

Or  pedagogic  guise; 
Affrighted  Jessie  fled  them  all, 

In  this  she  was  most  wise. 

The  treasured  book  and  papers 
Flew  hither  o'er  the  ground; 
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The  cow  came  fast  and  Jessica 
Fled  faster  bound  by  bound. 

Ten  paces  now!  the  brute  doth  gain; 

The  maiden  flies  aghast; 
Five  paces!  ah,  a  fiery  breath 

Is  on  her  neck  at  last. 

The  gate,  the  gate!  She  seizes  it; 

The  latch  denies  her  not; 
One  twitch,  and  safely  through  she  darts, 

The  cow  left  in  her  lot. 

Still  sing  the  birds  and  chat  the  squirrels. 

The  zephyrs  still  do  blow; 
The  cow  doth  browse, a  way  with  cows; 

The  woods  their  beauty  show. 

But  now  no  more  the  woodland  way 

She  goes  as  oft  of  yore; 
Alas,  the  gentle  Jessica, 

She'll  through  the  woods  no  more. 

c.  1928 
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Richard  Cory 

(As  It  was  written  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson) 


HENEVER  Richard  Cory  went  down  town. 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him; 
He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 
Clean  favored  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed. 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 

"Good  morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  was  rich yes  richer  than  a  king 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 
In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light. 
And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread; 
And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night, 
Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  William  Wordsworth) 

And  think  not,  my  dear  Friend,  that  these  I  name, 

The  mountains  and  the  cataracts  and  the  storm 

Alone  to  me  were  dear,  nor  that  my  mind, 

Catching  full  impulse  from  them,  was  not  stirred 

By  what  I  saw  in  men.  One  man  there  was, 

Who  all  our  village  deemed  a  sort  of  god. 

So  kind  he  was  and  gentle  in  his  mien. 

Filling  all  hearts  with  gladness  when  he  smiled. 

And  setting  tongues  awag  with  tales  of  wealth. 

And  yet  of  kindly  charity  supplied. 

And  courtly  goodness  even  to  the  poor. 

And  always  there  his  great  house  stood,  along 
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The  upper  reaches  of  the  Ghyll,  and  seemed 
To  our  untutored  minds  a  kind  o£  court, 
Such  as  a  king  might  hold  or  bannered  knight 
In  some  old  story  out  of  ancient  lore. 

Ah,  fancy  then  the  shock  when  one  clear  morn. 

The  word  from  house  to  house  was  bruited  on. 

That  this  our  king  of  men  had  in  the  night. 

Ended  his  life  by  act  of  his  own  hand. 

So  to  my  growing  thought  for  many  days 

This  was  a  deep  and  aching  mystery. 

Holding  me  back  from  confidence  and  hope. 

When  what  had  seemed  so  fair  had  only  seemed. 

So  in  those  troubled  days  I  turned  once  more 

To  read  the  surer  record  of  the  sky, 

And  of  the  fields  and  hills  and  of  the  sea. 

And  oft  returning  after  a  full  day 

Spent  with  companions  clambering  on  the  heights. 

The  full  moon  on  the  water,  or  the  flash 

Of  a  low  riding  rack  of  thunder  storm. 

Or  the  calm  beauty  of  the  sky  of  stars 

Have  stolen  into  my  spirit  and  given  rest 

To  questions  and  to  riddles  erst  unsolved. 

(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe) 

'Twas  the  magical  night  of  Midsummer, 
As  the  moon  sank  at  last  in  the  West, 
As  the  moon  rode  adrift  down  the  West; 

And  the  stars  shone  aloft  without  number. 
While  the  breeze  fanned  my  spirit  to  rest, 
Fanned  my  sore-troubled  spirit  to  rest, 

When  from  over  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber 
Came  a  sound  which  the  silence  distressed; 

From  afar,  o'er  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
A  sharp  sound  the  silence  distressed. 

And  I  said  to  my  Soul  as  we  hearkened, 

"Ah,  Psyche,  a  pistol  shot  clear, 

A  swift  deadly  pistol  shot  clear; 
I  fear  me  some  spirit  is  darkened. 

Some  self-given  violence  I  fear, 
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Some  hurt  by  self-action  I  fear." 
"Nay,"  said  Psyche,  "perhaps  it  is  only 

The  forest  leaves  crisped  and  sere; 
Perhaps  'neath  some  passing  foot  only 

The  leaves  crackling  crisped  and  sere." 

I  replied,  "This  is  idle  as  dreaming; 
In  the  cypress  grove  yonder  he  lies, 
'Neath  the  funeral  cypress  he  lies." 

To  his  rescue  we  hastened  past  seeming, 
For  the  death  mask  draws  over  his  eyes, 
Death  itself  lays  a  mask  o'er  his  eyes: 

And  the  one  once  so  gallant  and  gleaming, 
Once  so  envied,  alone  gasps  and  dies; 

Once  so  gallantly  handsome  and  gleaming, 
All  unfriended  and  lone,  gasps  and  dies. 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  Robert  Browning) 

That's  my  late  uncle  Richard  hanging  there. 

His  handsome  face  elate  as  in  the  life. 

No  one  who  comes  here  still  remembering  him, 

But  yet  remarks  upon  its  lifelikeness. 

The  light  is  better  from  this  angle,  So. 

Stand  here  and  look  at  him.  I  see  you  ask. 

Ask  with  your  eyes,  although  your  lips,  perhaps. 

Are  too  well  bred  to  frame  it  into  words, 

How  one  so  keen  and  full  of  zest  for  life, 

As  seem  those  pictured  eyes,  should  be  cut  short, 

As  was  this  uncle  in  his  very  prime. 

Ah,  our  dinner's  served;  my  servant  comes 

To  call  us,  so  a  word  must  answer  for 

A  fuller  story.  But,  indeed,  what  must 

Be  yet  full  story,  is  almost  as  much 

A  guess  for  me  as  you.  For  thus  it  was. 

He  was,  even  as  you  see  him,  gallant,  gay. 

Gentle,  and  kindly;  loved  of  older  folk 

And  of  little  children.  Giving  the  street  a  sense, 

As  he  passed  by,  of  something  royal  there 

Amidst  the  clay.  And  then,  one  summer  night, 
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After  a  late  gay  party  with  his  friends, 
He  strode  into  his  study  and  shot  himself. 

No, no  answer.  And  'tis  better  so. 

For  one  who  kept  his  secret  and  deceived 

Us  all  by  his  long  gallant  masquerade. 

Deserves  this  last  full  silence.  Will  it  please 

You  go  down.  Sir?  After  dinner  we'll 

Talk  further  of  your  drawings  for  the  house. 

Some  prints  from  Venice  in  my  study,  too. 

Will  doubtless  please  your  fancy.  Let's  go  down. 

(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  A.  E.  Housman) 

In  town  on  Monday  morning. 
He  walked  so  firm  and  strong, 

That  every  eye  to  see  him 

Turned  looking  long  and  long. 
As  he  passed  through  the  throng. 

'Twas  pleasure  just  to  see  him. 

And  hear  him  cheerly  say, 
"Good  morning!"  as  he  passed  us. 

Unhurried  on  his  way, 

To  do  the  work  of  day. 

His  manners  were  so  gracious, 

His  carriage  was  so  trim, 
That  all  were  sick  with  envy, 

That  what  shone  bright  in  him. 

In  us  was  dulled  and  dim. 

No  lad  of  us  but  gathered 

That  he  was  fully  blest. 
Rich  and  abundant  graces, 

Of  these  he  was  possessed, 

Of  all  the  most  and  best. 

To  town  on  Tuesday  morning, 
He  walked,  but  not  alone, 

For  late  that  night  they  found  him, 
Noosed,  hanging  cold  as  stone, 
'Midst  all  he'd  called  his  own. 
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(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters) 

All  the  people  in  Spoon  River  envied  me 

My  wealth  and  suave  manner. 

And  my  gift  for  always  making 

Those  who  talked  with  me  think 

I  was  taking  a  personal  interest 

In  every  thing  they  were  saying. 

Even  Bewick  Finzer,  the  town  derelict, 

And  old  Aaron  Stark,  the  miser. 

Thought  I  was  a  great  fellow,  because 

I  singled  them  out  and  spoke  to  them 

As  carefully  as  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  or  the  rector. 

So  when  I  went  home  the  night  of  June  1 1, 

And  shot  myself,  they  were  all  shocked. 

But  later  when  they  found  out  about 

The  six  thousand  dollars  I'd  spent 

Trying  to  save  my  scape-grace  nephew 

From  going  to  prison  for  forgery; 

And  that  my  wife's  strained  last  words 

As  ten  days  before  she  went  away 

On  what  we  gave  out  to  be  a  "visit,"  were 

"I'm  going  to  get  away  from  your  hateful 

Gentility  for  a  while,"  now  was  developing 

Into  an  illicit  affair  with  her  old  flame, 

Bill  Seymour,  and  that  what  had  started 

As  an  irritating  jerking  of  the  eyelid 

Was  growing  worse,  and  Doc  Ballard  up  at  Springfield, 

Had  said,  "Too  bad,  Dick.  I'm  afraid 

They're  going  out  on  you two  years 

At  most,  and  stone  blind."  When  they  found 
That  out,  as  they  did  after  a  time, 
Then  they  all  understood  what  I  did. 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  written  by  Carl  Sandburg) 

Everybody  in  town  knew  Dick  Cory. 
Everybody  thought  he  was  a  swell  guy. 
I  asked  Jim  Swigart,  the  cigar  store  man, 
What  he  thought  of  Dick  Cory,  "Aw,"  Jim  says, 
"He's  great!  Why,  say he's  got  quality, 
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And  he  walks  like  a  thoroughbred, 

And  his  clothes  look  like  they  was 

Right  fresh  off  Fifth  Avenue.  But  he's 

Just  as  common  as  an  old  shoe. 

'Hi,  Jim,'  he  says,  ever'  morning, 

And  ever'  night;  'See  yuh  tomorrow,  Jim,' 

He  says.  Sure;  I  like  Dick  Cory." 

And  when  I  asked  Mr.  Trevor  McDougall, 
The  soup  factory  magnate  and  Country  Club 
President,  what  he  thought  of  Dick  Cory, 
He  was  just  as  enthusiastic  as  Jim  Swigart. 
"Dick?  Oh,  Dick's  a  hundred  percent! 
Straight  as  a  string  and  dead  game. 
Sure!  of  course,  he's  democratic. 
Sure!  he's  in  strong  with  the  masses; 
But  no  foolishness  and  no  crack-pot  ideas 
About  distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
And  all  that  stuff.  Sure!  our  crowd 
Likes  Dick  Cory.  He  belongs." 

I  haven't  seen  Jim  Swigart  and  Mr.  Trevor  McDougall, 

Not  to  talk  to,  since  Dick  Cory  went  into  his  study 

Night  before  last  and  shot  himself  clean 

Through  the  temple.  I  don't  know  what  they'll  say. 

But  I  did  come  upon  the  town  hobo,  Gus  Akers, 

Down  by  the  tracks,  sitting  out  on  a  pile  of  ties. 

Eating  his  supper-snack  of  bread  and  bologna. 

Begged  from  Wampler's  Grocery.  And  Gus  had  this  to  say; 

Tears  oozing  out  of  his  beery  old  eyes: 

"Yeah,  I  figure  Dick  Cory  fooled  a  lot  of  'em. 

They  thought  he  had  everything.  They  even  wisht 

They  was  in  his  place,  I  bet.  I  bet  some  of  'em  did. 

But  I  seen  for  a  year  now,  Dick  was  a-eatin'  his 

Own  heart.  Yeah,  yuh  could  see  it  in  the  corners-like 

Of  his  eyes.  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

But  a  feller  like  me,  that's  got  nothin'  but  trouble, 

And  has  had  all  his  life,  he  can  see  it  when  it  comes 

Into  another  feller's  eyes,  even  into  a  dead-game 

Gentleman's  eyes,  like  Dick  Cory's." 

c.  1949 
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Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Longfellow: 
The  Village  Blacksmith 

(As  it  was  written  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow) 


'  NDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night. 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  with  his  heavy  sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  roaring  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  the  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
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Singing  in  the  village  choir. 
And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toi  1  i  ng, re  j  oici  ng, sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  the  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 

(As  it  might  have  been  if  done  by  Homer  and 
translated  by  Butcher  and  Lang) 

So  on  the  shore  of  far-off  Ithaca  by  the  loud-sounding  sea  plowed  Odys- 
seus, plowing  with  an  ill-assorted  team,  an  ox  and  an  ass  harnessed  to- 
gether, bending  their  necks  in  the  same  yoke,  plowing  the  sand  of  the 
shore.  Thus  did  the  steadfast  goodly  Odysseus,  and  the  plowshare  cut 
the  salt  sand,  the  plowshare  which  the  godlike  Odysseus,  he  of  the  many 
devices,  once  when  on  a  journey  to  Pylos  to  visit  King  Nestor,  saw  a 
smith  forging  at  his  forge. 

And  the  son  of  Laertes  paused  to  watch  the  swarthy  smith  at  his  work. 
Goodly  gear  of  bronze  and  iron  he  had  and  he  wrought  skillfully  even  in 
manner  likest  to  Hephaestus,  the  lame  son  of  Zeus,  working  and  shaping 
silver  and  bronze  and  iron  at  his  great  forge  on  Olympus.  And  this 
Pylean  smith  was  beating  out  a  plowshare,  a  great  and  strong  for  the 
plowing.  His  skill  and  great  strength  pleased  the  godlike  Odysseus  and 
he  inquired  and  learned  concerning  the  honest  smith  that  he  was  a  poor 
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faithful  servant  to  one  of  the  lords  of  Pylos,  with  four  growing  boys,  the 
fruit  of  his  loins,  but  their  fair  mother  was  some  years  gone  down  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Hades,  and  the  smith  kept  his  hut  and  reared  his  boys 
in  the  fear  of  the  blessed  gods. 

And  the  steadfast  goodly  Odysseus  stood  in  the  door  of  the  stithy  and 
watched  the  flame  of  the  forge  and  hearkened  to  the  roar  of  the  bellows 
and  rejoiced  to  see  the  bright  sparks  mounting  the  dark  chimney.  So  the 
plowshare  was  shaped  and  Odysseus  bought  it  of  the  smith,  paying  for  it 
with  coins  his  father's  subjects  had  taken  in  trade  with  the  merchants  of 
Mycenae  where  ruled  Agamemnon,  King  of  Men,  son  of  Atreus,  whose 
messengers  even  now  are  come  seeking  Odysseus  to  go  with  them  to  the 
war.  So  with  this  goodly  plowshare  and  his  ill-matched  team  Odysseus  of 
the  many  devices  plows  the  sea  sand  to  deceive  the  messengers  of  Atrides, 
lest  he  be  led  away  to  fight  against  the  Dardanians. 

(As  it  might  have  been  if  done  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer) 

"Yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward."  —Job  5,7 

Whilhom  ther  dwelte  in  the  land  of  Uz 

Amonges  auncient  folk  a  worthy  man. 
Honoured  and  held  in  gret  repute  he  was, 

And  of  his  marriage,  as  wel  men  can, 
He  hadde  a  sonne  that  sithe  his  lyf  began 

Had  followede  troth  and  lyk  a  natural  robe 
He  wore  the  love  of  God,  and  highten  Job. 

Doun  at  the  ende  of  his  fader's  farm 

Ther  ran  a  strem  and  by  the  strem  a  mille, 

And  eke  a  stithy  where  the  stout  smithes  arm 
Wrought  al  the  day  with  hertliest  good  wille. 
And  at  the  forge  flew  sparkes  upward  stille; 

And  beer  the  little  clergeons  from  schole 

Stopped  and  peered  in;  it  was  hir  daily  reule. 

And  ever  monges  hem  was  this  ilke  Job 

To  watch  the  smith  and  see  the  sparkes  fly. 

And  alle  day  oft  tymes  he  abode 

With  al  the  other  knaves  him  forby, 

To  see  the  smith  and  hear  hym  laughen  heigh. 
This  smith  was  heten  Gervys  and  of  his  armes 
Was  stout  as  any  ox,  yet  doon  no  harmes. 


But  wroghte  ay  to  maken  thynges  good. 
And  paid  his  tythe  and  kept  his  house  wel, 

Al  be  his  gode  wyf  ne  longer  stood 

To  ben  his  help,  but  deed  was  in  her  cell; 
And  he  to  bringen  up  his  childer  wel 

Did  al  his  skille,  and  ever  kept  his  cheer 

As  al  was  wel,  so  did  he  ay  appear. 

But  ever  and  anon  he  lost  his  joy 

And  al  his  herte  turned  was  to  dispeir, 

4nd  such  a  day,  withouten  any  alloy. 
Fie  found  his  sorwes  heavily  to  bear; 

And  as  he  wroghte  upon  his  anvil  ther 

The  sparkes  flew  thicker  than  a  swarm  of  been. 
E'en  thicker  than  the  knaves  yet  hadde  seen. 

Whereat  they  laughen  free  from  any  care. 
An  eke  this  Job  did  laughen  withouten  let. 

But  on  this  day  did  Gervys  nothing  share 
Hir  pley,  but  al  his  face  with  teres  wet 
Cried  out  a  word  that  al  men  knowen  yet: 

"To  trouble  man  is  born,  it  is  no  nay. 

As  surely  as  the  sparkes  fly  upward  ay." 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  done  by  Walt  Whitman) 
I  am  the  poet  of  the  body  and  I  am  the  poet  of  the  soul. 

And  I  assert  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  dignity 
of  the  soul. 

I  find  this  dignity  in  the  infant's  body  in  his  cradle, 

Or  in  the  body  of  the  Red  Indian,  lithe,  running  the  prairie. 

Or  in  the  sinewy  body  of  the  prize  fighter,  battering  his 

opponent  in  the  ring. 
And  I  can  stand  all  day  at  the  door  of  the  smithy 
To  watch  the  great  bearded  blacksmith  at  his  forge; 
Watching  the  strong  smooth  ripple  of  the  muscles  in  his 

giant  arms, 
Watching  the  great  braced  pillars  of  his  legs  as  he  stands 

to  swing  his  hammer, 
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Watching  the  easy  powerful  play  of  his  forearms  and  his 

fingers, 
Watching  his  face  with  its  relaxed  and  untensed  face  muscles. 
Listening  to  his  great  laugh  and  to  his  simple  honest  talk. 
Boasting  of  his  boys  and  their  quick  ways  at  school. 
Brushing  an  honest  tear  at  the  mention  of  his  late  dead  wife. 
Claiming  his  place  in  the  church  on  First  Days, 
Loving  his  Master.  (He,  too,  a  worker  at  bench  and  lathe  with 

a  workman's  hand.) 

This  smith,  rough,  bantering,  strong  as  a  horse,  but  kind 

and  gentle  as  a  mother, 
Warning  the  boys  from  school  who  stop  to  see  the  sparks  at 

the  forge  and  anvil. 
Warning  them  to  stand  back,  but  kindly, welcoming  them. 

And  I  stand  and  watch  him  and  ponder  him  and  my  country,  and 
I  make  of  him  and  it  a  myth; 

For  my  country  too  stands  like  a  great  artisan,  hammering 
and  forging  with  powerful  hands  and  arms. 

Like  my  blacksmith  friend,  making  a  new  framework  of  brother- 
hood, 

Forging  out  the  dear  love  of  comrades. 

And  so  I  turn  from  the  smith's  shop  but  not  from  the  long 

thought  of  him 
And  of  his  honest  face  and  his  great  harnessed  strength  and 

skill. 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  done  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins) 

The  rich  black  of,  the  fierce  flash  of  the  smoke  and  flame. 
Ah,  at  the  open  door  of  the  farrier's  shop,  a  boy  from 
school. 

Stopping,  pausing  to  watch,  oh,  the  up-push,  the  frame 
Of  black  door-mouth,  alive  with  sparks  as  a  pool 

Carrying  the  flick  and  swift  dart  and  dive  of  fish,  the  same 
Quick  trick,  the  same  slim  trim  dance  of  the  cool 

Fish  sparkles  in  the  dark.  Felix  Randall  the  name 
Of  the  farrier,  strong  as  a  forged  spring,  a  tool 
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Of  brawn  and  skill.  I,  boy  at  the  door,  seeing 

The  great  smith,  knowing  him  honest,  knowing  him 

Widowed,   the   father  of  four, boys  of  my  own  years, 

being 

My  school  fellows;  seeing  him  on  Sundays,  kneeling,  baring 
him- 
self humble  at  the  altar  rail,  tasting  our  Lord;  for  all 

Strong  example  of  steel-stout  soul  stuff.  Thanks,  thanks, 
Felix  Randall! 


(As  it  might  have  been  if  done  by  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot) 

"I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news." 
King  John  IV,  a,  193-195 

Let  us  go  now,  you  and  I, 

While  the  daylight  hours  stretch  out 

Like  a  dead  snake  stretched  out  against  the  barnyard  gate. 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  blacksmith's  shop 

To  stand  with  the  other  boys  from  school. 

And  scraps  of  iron  and  old  rusty  bent  nails, — 

Oblivious  of  that,  worn  soles  and  bare  feet  accustomed  to 

all  that. 
Watching  the  huge  muscled  blacksmith  at  his  forge. 
(He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church) 

Saturday  morning, — and  back  at  the  house,  chores  to  do. 
And  Mother  grumbling,  "Where's  Joe?  . . .  Oh,  where's  Joe?" 

Down  at  the  shop  the  smoke  from  the  clogged  chimney 
Fills  the  place  and  mingles  with  the  fog  from  the  city 

reservoir. 
Wrapping  itself  around  everything  like  huge  descending 

hen's  wings. 
Settling  and  mothering  and  brooding: 

Chuck-chuck,  cluck,  cluck- over  everything. 

But  it  did  not  greatly  matter;  indeed,  what  could  greatly 

matter: 

For  it  was  Saturday! Saturday  all  day, 

And  the  great  muscle-bound  smith  is  at  his  work, 
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And  the  sparks  are  flying  beautifully  up  and  up  and  up. 
(The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he  with  large  and  sinewy 
hands) 

The  talk  in  the  shop  flares  up  and  fizzes  and  goes  down; 

There  is  no  steady  flow  of  talk,  only  gusts  of  it, 

Only  spirts  of  it  like  September  rain,  then: 

Drip drop;  drip drop;  drip  .  . .  drip  . .  .  dr.  .  .  . 

(Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend) 

And  back  at  the  house  it's  Saturday; 

And  there  are  chores  to  do;  Where's  Joe?  .  .  .  Oh,  where's 
Joe? 

In  Alexandria  at  this  hour  the  Kehdive  holds  a  grand 

soiree; 
In  Murmansk  huge  ice-breakers  keep  the  harbour  mouth 

clear; 
In  Saigon  the  elephants  on  the  docks  toss  and  tumble  the 

huge  teak-wood  logs; 

And  down  on  lower  Bleeker  Street  there  is  a  flop  house. 
Rank  with  the  smell  of  rum  and  stagnant  smoke. 
The  floor  strewn  over  with  dead  dank  butts, 
Only  bare  iron  beds  with  thin  mattresses,  no  sheets. 
And  a  bare  glaring  light  bulb  on  a  cord 
Hanging  straight  down  from  the  ceiling. 

(The  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  are  strong  as  iron  bands) 

c.  1954 
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A  Sestina  of  Impatience 


Jf  OOLS  trouble  me,"  harassed  Medea  cried.  1 

And  so  I'm  fain  to  cry  in  many  an  hour,  2 

When  all  the  effort  is  to  make  minds  meet  3 

And  find  out  good  by  compromise  of  best  4 

With  what  is  less  than  best,  which  means  at  times  5 

With  what  can  barely  pass  as  being  good.  6 

But  when  in  calmer  hour  I  ask,  "What's  good?"  6 

I  then  recall  how  urgently  I  cried  1 

To  have  the  wise  word,  as  in  other  times,  5 

Prevail  above  the  foolish,  win  the  hour.  2 

And  then  I  think  that  what  I  call  the  best  4 

So  often  is  what  my  own  mind  holds  meet.  3 

I,  being  a  Whig,  have  thought  it  always  meet  3 

To  rate  the  Tories  as  falling  short  of  good,  6 

Gone  down  the  line  for  our  man  as  the  best,  4 

And  when  election  comes,  have  always  cried,  1 

"Hurrah  for  our  side!  This  is  Victory's  hour!"  2 

And  claimed  for  us  the  credit  for  good  times.  5 

And  in  my  own  vocation  at  all  times  5 

Whene'er  the  claims  of  old  and  modern  meet,  3 

I  count  old  best  and  modern  lesser  good.  6 

"Lo,  sixteen  hundred  is  the  magic  hour!  2 

Geoffrey  and  Will  surpass  the  rest!"  I've  cried.  1 

"No  one  born  later  could  be  called  the  best!"  4 

And  when  it  comes  to  baseball,  then  the  best  4 

Are  not  the  Bombers,  winning  twenty  times.  5 
"They're  simply  lucky  bums,"  I've  always  cried,                -        1 

"For  when  my  favorite  Red  Wings  they  do  meet,  3 

Two  times  of  three  the  Red  Birds  prove  who's  good.  6 

Next  year  for  sure  the  Red  Wings  have  their  hour."  2 
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And  so  I  argue  on  from  hour  to  hour  2 

With  some  poor  stubborn  cuss,  who  at  his  best,  4 

Is  very  far  from  knowing  what  is  good.  6 

And  as  I  older  grow,  I  find  the  times  5 

Grow  rarer  when  I  honest  wisdom  meet,  3 

Wisdom  for  which  so  ardently  I've  cried.  1 

2                  Oh,  for  the  hour,  oh,  for  the  golden  times  5 

4                  When  men  called  best  what  seemed  to  me  to  meet  3 

6                  The  test  of  good.  For  that  I've  ever  cried.  1 

c.  1936 


^ 
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Haikus 

The  Japanese  have  a  poetic  form  of  compact  swift  suggestiveness  called 
a  haiku  or  hokku.  It  is  confined  to  seventeen  syllables,  no  more,  no  less. 
In  the  standard  arrangement  there  are  three  lines:  the  first  of  five;  the 
second,  seven;  the  third,  five  syllables.  There  is  no  rime  and  no  fixed 
pattern  of  meter. 

The  name  haiku  means  something  like  "a  beginning."  Like  much  Japa- 
nese painting  these  little  bits  of  poetic  suggestion  are  not  only  not  com- 
plete; they  try  to  be  not  complete their  quick  flash  or  thrust  of  idea  or 

picture  or  story  is  pure  suggestion,  as  Professor  Highet  calls  it,  "like  the 
flash  of  light  on  the  wings  of  pigeons  in  flight." 

In  his  collection  of  incidental  essays  called,  A  Clerk  of  Oxenford  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Highet  deals  with  the  haiku  in  an  essay  called  "Seventeen 
Syllables."  Here  are  four  translations  from  the  works  of  accredited  Japa- 
nese poets,  minus  any  attempt  at  the  5-7-5  distribution  of  syllables: 

I  enjoyed  the  evening  stillness 

with  one  who  does  not  say  all  he  thinks. 

The  cry  of  the  grasshoppers 

does  not  show  how  soon  they  are  to  die. 

"Oh,  my  thinness  is  caused  by  summer  heat," 
I  answered,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Moonlight.  May  I  be  reborn 

as  a  pine  tree  on  a  mountain  peak. 

These  which  follow  are  my  attempts  at  trying  on  the  confinement  of 
seventeen  syllables: 

I 

Keats  wished  to  be  the  bird  in  the  walk. 
I  would  be  content  to  be  Keats. 
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II 

The  stars  blushed;  turned  aside; 

the  nakedness  of  the  moon  rocket  shamed  them. 

Ill 

Lovely  listener,  do  you  really  heed  me? 
I  read  only  your  face. 

IV 

The  door  closed  on  her  empty  chatter; 
how  cool  and  fresh  then  the  night  air. 

V 

This  year's  birds  are  good  as  last; 

so  the  squirrels.  Do  only  people  worsen? 

VI 

A  kind  hand  stroked  the  shy  little  head; 
"She'll  smile  tomorrow,"  said  my  friend. 

VII 

The  fact  of  personality  amazes  me 
in  each  bird  at  my  door. 

VIII 

What  is  man  that  thou  mindest  him, 
sitting  in  his  lab,  devising  death? 

IX 

"What  porridge  had  John  Keats?" 

Falstaff,  Hal,  Pistol;  did  they  come  of  roast  beef? 


"The  devil  is  an  egotist,"  one  says. 
So  I.  So,  you?  Much  company! 

XI 

Aristotle  must  be  revised  now; 
so,  Newton;  so,  they  say,  Einstein. 
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XII 

Earth  to  Mars:  "Here's  cup  for  your  saucer. 
Old  Top,"  flipping  up  a  nose  cone. 

XIII 

From  being  a  young  one, 

over-night  to  be  the  oldest.  How  suddenl 

XIV 

This  London  clerk  saw  life  with  eyes 

quick  and  bright  and  piercing  as  Homer's, 
(for  G.  C.  of  London 
vid.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  III,  viii, 
regarding  Homer's  eyes) 

XV 

"Thank  you,  God,  for  food  and  family," 
three-year-old  intones;  warm,  enfamilied. 

(for  an  adopted  child) 

XVI 

To  tell  my  friend;  hear  his  chuckle, 
his  wise  wry  answer.  But  he  is  gone! 
(for  VMQ) 

XVII 

Clean  sure  mind,  step  by  step  moving 

till  "So"  is  reached.  What  new  insights,  pray? 
(for  HEO) 

February^  1958 
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Where  Peace? 

JL  eace,"  the  Angel  said, 
"Good  will,"  he  said. 
Yet  in  this  closing  year. 
Fulfilled  with  doubt  and  fear. 
We  grope  and  cry; 
Forgetting  what  is  high; 
Not  heeding  in  the  sky 

The  angel  song. 

The  nineteen-fifty  years, 

So  drenched  with  blood  and  tears, 

Should  shame  us  to  our  knees; 

For  all  the  while  our  peace 

Is  signalled  by  the  star; 

Through  heaven's  gates  ajar 

Is  heralded  afar 

"Peace"  and  "Good  will!" 

1952 
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The  Two  Trees 

HY  is  there  a  tree  at  Christmas? 


Christmas  is  the  beginning; 
But  there  is  a  tree,  also,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  story — 

A  bitter  tree — one  hard  to  bear. 
Why  is  there  a  tree  at  Christmas? 

Men,  busy  at  their  symbol  making,  have 

made  it; 
Green  it  is  and  fresh  from  life  in  the 

forest. 
And  it  glitters,  and  is  loaded  with  gifts. 
But  men  also  made  the  other  tree. 
And  their  hate  made  it  heavy  and  bitter. 

Oh,  Christmas  Tree,  laden  with  our  pride 

of  things. 
Too  often  redolent  still  of  the  pagan 

Yule  tide. 
Amidst  our  feasting  and  gift  giving 

and  joy. 
Keep  us  still — thou  a  tree — keep  us 

still  mindful  of  the  other  tree. 

1953 
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Christmas  Colors 

VJreen  and  red  of  the  holly: 
These  are  the  colors  of  Christmas  time. 
Bright  and  fresh  and  jolly. 
Red  of  the  lighted  taper. 
Green  of  the  cedar  and  pine. 

Colors  bright  and  jolly, 
Symbols  of  innocent  folly; 
But  deeper  than  these  their  meaning 
For  us  their  heavenly  meaning: 
Green  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sharon  rose. 
Green  of  the  valley  lily's  stalk, 
Soft  gray-green  of  the  olive  close, 
Green  of  new  wheat  on  a  Sabbath  walk. 
Green  of  the  very  stuff  of  life. 
Green  of  ever-abiding  hope. 
Token  of  Him,  the  Life. 

Red  of  the  surging  tides  of  men. 
Crowding  the  city  streets. 
Flushed  in  hope  or  hot  in  strife. 
Men,  too,  far  in  the  outmost  fen. 
Or  burning  desert  or  farthest  glen. 
Men  whom  He  came  to  seek. 
And  red  of  His  own  heart's  blood. 
Blood  that  He  gave. 
Blood  of  the  Lamb, 
Spilt  on  the  bitter  cross  to  save 
Erring,  yearning  man. 

Green  and  red,  green  and  red, 
These  are  the  colors  of  Christmas  time. 

Bright  and  fresh  and  jolly 

Deeper  than  all  our  folly. 

1954 
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A  Prophecy 

JLn  a  Bethlehem  manger 

Just  a  baby; 
The  light,  a  dimmed  gray  sunlight, 
The  rays  of  sun  through  the  cracks 
A-dance  with  motes  of  dust. 

And  the  baby little  fists  clenched, 

Little  lips  in  a  tight  contented  pucker- 
Asleep. 


But  these  little  hands  will  come  to  skill. 

And  to  tenderness  and  healing. 

Wielding,  sometimes,  a  sharp  whip  of  rebuke. 

And  these  lips 

What  words  they  will  speak: 
"You  are  my  friends"; 
"You  are  salt  and  light";  "I  am  the  way"; 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor"; 
"Woe  unto  you  .  . .  hypocrites"; 

"Father,  forgive  them"; 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world!" 
For  this  baby  is  our  Savior, 
Our  hearts'  Lord. 

1955 
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Who  Is  Wise? 

ISE  men  sometimes  are  kings, 
Some,  shepherds  are; 
Each  one  his  own  gift  brings. 
Following  a  star. 

Each  to  the  manger  comes 

A  child  to  seek. 
He  who  from  God's  hand  comes 

Lowly  and  meek. 

True  wisdom  goes  beyond 

Great  learning's  lore, 
It  reaches  far  beyond 

Wealth's  richest  store. 

Wise  men,  shepherds  or  kings. 

Kneel  at  his  feet, 
No  difference,  if  love  brings 

Them  there  to  meet. 

1956 
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Christmas  Is  for  Children 

Excitement  and  delight  in  little  eyes  and  faces: 

At  the  color green  and  red  and  tinsel, 

At  the  lights candles  and  little  blinking  stars, 

At  the  gifts "Gifts  for  me!"  "Gifts  from  me!" 

Christmas  is  for  children. 

Excitement  and  suspense  in  little  waiting  eyes: 

At  the  unwrapping  packages neat  and  clean 

"For  me?" 

At  other  unwrapping  packages a  little  lumpy 

and  thumb-printed "From  me! 

For  you! Surprise,  Surprise!" 

Christmas  is  for  children. 

All  this  excitement  and  busyness  claims  the  grown  folk  too: 
Loses  them  in  wonder  once  more  at  the  Star's  promise. 
Stirs  them  again  to  the  warmth  of  giving. 
Renews  surprise  at  God's  priceless  Gift, 
Makes  us  all at  Christmas once  again  children. 

1957 
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Christmas  Is  Warm 

OWN  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Sidney  and  Cape  Town 
It's  summer  when  it's  Christmas; 
Flowers  bloom,  birds  flutter  from  lawn  to  tree  and  back. 

And  the  bees  are  busy  all  day  through. 
Christmas  must  be  merry  there  where  it's  high  summer 
And  all  outdoors  is  warm. 

Here,  outdoors,  it's  cold  and  blustery  and 

sometimes  white  and 
We  gather  gladly  to  the  great  hearth  fire; 
The  Christmas  tree  is  brightly  gay  with  all 

the  outside  trees  stripped  bare; 
No  bird  song  here bees  dull,  sleepy  in 

their  gummy  cells 

But  winter  seems  to  us  the  time  for  Christmas. 

What  makes  Christmas  in  summer  South  or  winter 
North  is  not  weather,  but  warm  hearts 
And  a  Love  that  loves  to  give. 
Christmas  is  warm  anywhere. 

1958 
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When  Christmas? 
Christmas  came  slow 

For  us  in  childhood  days. 

Summer  was  long,  and  fall 
Would  never  pass,  and 

Dull  November  and 
December  dragged  on,  and  all 

Our  day-long  cry  was, 
"When  will  Christmas  come?" 

Now  with  the  years. 
And  all  the  press  of  days 

Full  of  so  much  of  this 
And  that,  it  seems 

One  Christmas  scarce  is  past 
Till  here  once  more. 

Quick  on  the  heels  of  last, 
Christmas  has  come  again. 

But  if  to  waiting  hearts 
Christmas  is  Peace,  Good  will, 

And  Angel  Song "Glory  to  God!" 

Drowning  discord  and  hate, 

And  all  earth's  angry  cries; 
Then  once  again,  Christmas 

Comes  slow,  and  from  our  hearts 
We  cry  far  childhood's  cry, 

"When when  will  Christmas  come?' 

1939 
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How  Far  to  Bethlehem? 

JL  wo  travelers he  young,  strong,  striding 

beside  her she  young,  lovely,  riding 

The  way-weary  ass — —all  of  them  tired 
and  dusty  from  the  road- 

Stopping,  asking  at  the  end  of  day: 
"How  far  to  Bethlehem?" 

All  tired,  but  she  thrice  weary  with  the 

mortal  load  she  bears all  seeking  rest 

She  sore  vexed  for  privacy  and  ministering  hands. 
"How  far  to  Bethlehem?"  they  ask  again, 

And  the  reply — "Not  far;  down  there; 
"Ride  on!  Not  far;  Ride  on!" 

How  far  to  Bethlehem?  How  far? 

What  do  ye  mean the  town?  the  stable? 

The  child  on  whom  starlight  falls? 

O  asking  world,  ride  down  to  humbleness. 
To  gentleness,  to  peace.  It  is  not  far, 

Not  far  to  Bethlehem,  if  ye  but  ride  down. 

1960 
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Whafs  That  in  the  Sky 

The  sky  is  filling  full 

of  space-ships  and 
satellites  and  moon-rockets; 

But  at  night  one  sees  still 
the  same  old  stars 
and  the  moon; 

And  by  day  one  sees  only 
the  steady  bright 
burning  of  the  sun. 

Feebly  we  fling  them  up, 

but  the  moon-people 

and  the  space-people 

don't  know  and 

don't  care. 

Only  the  earth-people  care. 

What  really  matters  is 
that  the  sky  is  filled 
with  song: 
It  sings  "Peace!" 
It  sings  "Goodwill!" 

1961 
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Boy  and  Dog 


JL'M  sure  there  was  a  dog  at  Bethlehem. 

Among  the  oxen  and  the  asses  in  the  stable 

There  was  a  dog.  Perhaps  he  came  with  the  Shepherds, 

Or  he  was  a  stray  dog  from  the  street.  So,  though 

It  was  not  warm  in  the  stable,  it  was  warmer  than 

outside. 
And  there  were  people kind  people and,  they  said, 

a  boy  baby. 

A  boy  is  something  for  a  dog  to  wait  for;  a  boy 
Is  good  for  a  dog  just  as  a  dog  is  good  for  a  boy, 
Soon  there  will  be  rough  play  with  the  boy, 
And  later  long  tramps  together  in  the  hills. 

This  will  be  a  boy  who  cares  for  people; 

Wronged  people  and  wrong  people,  and  children. 

And  lame  and  blind  folk,  and  lepers,  and  little  lambs, 

And  fallen  sparrows.  He  will  be  God's  own  boy! 

It  will  be  more  than  fun,  it  will  be  good  to  be  His  dog. 

Surely  there  was  a  dog  at  Bethlehem. 

1962 
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Unto  the  Least 

(Matthew  2:  16-18) 

HEN  the  Bethlehem  baby  was  born 
Many  other  boy  babies  were  also  born. 

And  when,  a  little  later,  the  thorough  tyrant  Herod 

Driven  to  violence  by  his  fearful  dreams 

Ordered  all  boy  babies  in  that  region  killed, 
The  Bethlehem  baby  escaped; 
But  scores  of  baby  boys  were  chopped  to  bits 
By  Herod's  valiant  soldiers. 

That  seems   to  us  now civilized  and  Christian  as  we  are 

Wanton  cruelty  and  crazed  tyranny. 

But,  after  two  thousand  years. 

How  fares  it  with  babies  around  the  world; 

Babies  of  all  colors  and  all  conditions. 

Hunger-plagued  babies,  babies  born  diseased  and  malformed. 

Babies  whose  minds  seem  doomed  to  grope  always  in  dimness. 

Babies  blown  to  bits  in  church  on  Sunday  morning. 

Babies  fatherless  by  an  assassin's  gun. 

Five  other  babies  orphaned  in  the  same  black  path  of  hate? 

The  Bethlehem  babe  grew  to  manhood  and  showed  love  for  babies. 

"Let  them  come  to  me,"  he  said; 

"My  kingdom  is  of  such,"  he  said. 

In  His  name  at  Christmas  let  us  reach  out  with  love 

And  with  helping  hands  to  babies  around  the  world. 

1963 
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